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(> To Acents.—Persons wishing to act as agents 
for this paper, may obtain commissions on satisfying 


us as to their qualification and responsibility. 


To Ctereymen.—Any Clergyman sending in ten 


jollars, with the names of four new subscribers, shall 
receive a fifth copy, without charge, for one year. 


tions to the “ Editors of the Independent.” 


New Dork, Slay 3, 1859 


THE EDITORS TO THE PUBLIC. 
We presume that our relations to this journal are 
atly understood to admit of the withdrawal of 
» Article by which we introduced ourselves to the 
in this capacity. Our own taste in such mat- 
vould incline us to withdraw our names entirely 
its columns, and to leave The Independent to be 
solely in its own name and character. But as 
a course might be misconstrued, we deem it expe- 


t for the present to continue the announcement 
ur sole responsibility as the editors of the paper. 
Leonarp Bacon, 
Jos. P. Tuomrson, 
R. S. Srorrs, Jun. 


MARY LYON. 


There are few publie benefactors of our age whose 
services will appear more useful, when scanned in the 
light of eternity, than those of Mary Lyon. Her re- 
moval is a great publie calamity. We are not willing 
that the occasion should pass without inscribing in 

our columns a more full memorial of her worth. 

Miss Lyon was born February 25, 1797, of poor but 
worthy parents, in a remote corner of the town of 
Buekland, Franklin Co., Massachusetts. Her father 
lied when she was a child, and left her mother to 
struggle with poverty as she could, ata time when the 

es of the country were scanty. At the district 
school, kept only a few months in the year, she ac- 
quired the rudiments of knowledge, and was always 
1 uished for being the best scholar, the least re- 
| of personal appearance, and the most kind- 
ted and honest girl in the school. She early re- 
solved to be a school-teacher, Her anxiety on this 
ect, and her uncommon talents, came to the know- 
ledge of the trustees of Sanderson Academy, a litera- 
ry institution in the adjoining town of Ashfield, found- 
by the liberality of Rev, Alvan Sanderson, a former 
minister of the place. The trustees, with wise liber- 
ality, gave her the privileges of the academy gratui- 
tously as long as she chose to remain; and they, with 
other individuals, aided her in procuring the means of 
support. She helped herself by teaching the district 
schools around. <A part of the time she was at Am- 
herst Academy, where her homespun apparel, her 
extraordinary scholarship, and her boundless kindness 
were about equally conspicuous ; and the images rise 
up together in the memories of her associates. 

At the age of twenty-four she had laid up money 
enough to pay her expenses at the celebrated school 
under the Rev. Joseph Emerson, at Byfield, Mass. 
Here she first gained the true idea of the chief 
end of life, and from this time she began to live for 
eternity. Her parents had bee Baptists; but she 
joined a Congregational Church, and so adorned her 
profession that none ever doubted her sincerity or the 
reality of her spiritual experience. If there were not 
so many names to be added to the catalogue, it were 
a sufficient honor to the memory of that eminent 
teacher to have formed the mind of Miss Lyon, and 
of Miss Grant, who was her fellow pupil. Mr, Emer- 
son knew the worth of his pupils, and they knew the 
worth of his instructions and counsels, and were pre- 
pared to take up and carry forward the work of female 
improvement, for which he had done so much. 

After spending a number of months at Byfield, Miss 
Lyon was employed as preceptress of the Academy at 

lifield, of which she had the sole charge, and which 
she adm<nistered with such energy and success as to 
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win general admiration—it being a rare thing to see 
4 lady at the head of a school of both sexes, many of 
the scholars nearly as old as herself. 

In the mean time, her beloved friend, Miss Grant, 
bad established a school at Derry, New Hampshire, 
aud in April, 1824, she invited Miss Lyon to become 
ter associate. And for ten years these remarkable 
women labored together in the cause of female educa- 
ion, first at Derry, and afterwards at Ipswich, Mass., 
with @ unity that never diminished, an energy that no 
lificulties could obstruct, and a suecess that must 
have been as gratifying to themselves as it was fruit- 
ful in blessings to our country and to the world. 

This is not the place to dilate upon the great results 
ofthat school. There may have been teachers who 
equaled them in their power to see into the character 

\ draw forth the capabilities of each mind among 
their pupils; but the Ipswich Academy seemed to 

tate mind. It was surprising to see, year after year, 

‘uch gumbers of pupils sent forth, and no failures. 

Every thing that came forth seemed to be turned to 

genuine gold. If a young lady was called to be a 
teacher, or a missionary, or the wife of a clergyman, 
or of a farmer, or of a man of fortune, she scemed to 
be just what was wanted. 

During the fom years they were at Derry, and the 

‘est two years after the removal to Ipswich, the school 


f and the departed teachers. 


mind and benevolent heart. 





| of Boston, Deacon Avery « 
of Monson, and others, took hold with an energy and 
liberality that never relaxed. The novelty of the idea 
of a large seminary for young ladies where all the 
work of house-keeping was to be performed by the 
pupils in turn, and where wealth and caste were to 
have literally no privilege or exemption, excited not 
merely incredulity but ridicule. But it met the views 
of multitudes of fathers and mothers in that favored 
region ; it was consecrated by so many prayers that it 
could not but succeed. 
After three years of almost superhuman exertion 
she had the satisfaction of opening the Mount-Holyoke 
Seminary, in the fall of 1837, and for more than eleven 
years she had the just honor of presiding over its 
interests, and of witnessing the realization of her most 
sanguine hopes in its success. Upwards of sixteen 
hundred pupils enjoyed the molding and elevating 
influence which she wielded ; nearly every one of whom 
have become hopefully pious (unless they were so 
before entering) in the eleven revivals there enjoyed. 
Her pupils have become teachers in every quarter of 
the East and the West; there is scarcely a mission in 
foreign lands which has not one of them, nor a minis- 
terial circle in the country. And it would be a rare 
wonder to find one of these ladies that has not been 
an honor to the institution. 

Three things principally contributed to her power. 
The first was her changeless kindness. The confi- 
dence and respect which this inspired gave her the 
almost absolute. control of all minds. 
law. 


Her word was 
Sincerity, integrity, and disinterestedness, were 
the basis of authority—a striking proof of the error of 
those who imagine that there is any strife or incom- 
patibility between the benevolence and the authority 
of God. 

Secondly—The great use of the topical system, and 
the extreme rigor of exaction as to the preparation 
and recital of lessons. Presidents of colleges have 
said it was impossible for them to get up such exa- 
minations among young men as were seen in the 
classes at South Hadley. 

And, thirdly—The prominence which she gave to 
the Bible as a subject of study. There is no study so 
improving, or so well calculated to elicit and train the 
mental powers, while at the same time it brings them 
into harmony with moral truth, and thus causes the 
whole character to grow into the symmetry which 
corresponds with the designs of the Creator. We 
have no doubt that this study of the Bible contributed 
as much to the intellectual as to the religious improve- 
ment which always marked her scholars. For an illus- 
tration of her method, we copy a paragraph from an 
interesting account of Miss Lyon, written by Mrs. 
Cowles : 

“She was careful with her pupils to see that they 
studied the Bible more than any other book. ‘ Never 
less than two hours; as much more as you please,— 
was the rule for the Sunday lesson. ‘Scholars,’ she 
would say, ‘that haye a good deal of improvement 
already, can study it the longest, of course ; and I do 
not expect those of very small minds, and very limited 
views, to be able to study it more than two hours.’ 
A certain young lady of the writer’s acquaintance, on 
the first Monday morning of a term, failed in her Bible 
lesson. She read the chapter carelessly, and trusted 
to a good memory, and to her chance of being over- 
looked. Before the recitation began, Miss Lyon called 
onall to rise. ‘Those who can recite every topic may 
take their seats.’ My friend, with about a dozen more 
of the hundred young ladies, was left standing. ‘ You 
may take your seats there and hear the rest recite, 
said she, in atone which could never be gainsayed, 
pointing to a side bench, in sight of all the school, and 
of herself especially. ‘Now you may hear the others 
recite, and you may come to my room and recite yours 
to-night, at half-past five’? My friend never had to 
find her way to the same place for the same purpose 
again. This thorough study was only the preparation 
She heard the lesson recited, and commented on it an 
hour on Monday, often took from half an hour to an 
hour to finish it on Tuesday, and then reviewed it on 
Thursday. The facts, events, and scenes embraced in 
those Bible lessons were vividly portrayed before us. 
They will never fade from our vision. It ‘is mostly 
due to this biblical training that very few of her schol- 
ars are frivolous butterfly ladies. Wherever you 
meet with one of them, you find a serious, earnest 
woman, industriously working out the great problem 
of her own and the world’s salvation, bearing the im- 
press of the doctrines she was taught at Buckland, 
Derry, Ipswich, or South Hadley.” 

It is not wonderful ‘that the soul—the intellectual, 
social, immortal being—thus nurtured and fed with 
the very nutriment which God made for the food 
of souls, should spring forth and grow to the full stat- 
ure and proportions of perfect womanhood. 

Her end was befitting her life and character. She 
had accomplished her plans, and witnessed their suc- 
cess; the institution was free from debt, and there 
were others abundantly qualified to carry it on ; and it 
was appropriate that she who had lived for it should 
die in it, and having never felt weakness, should not 
know decay ; that the law of kindness which had been 
her life should also be her death; that she who had 
lived above forms should take no formal leave and 
send no last messages. She died March 5th, of ma- 
lignant erysipelas, caught by attending on a member 
of the school who sickened and died with that terrible 


disease. We copy a description of the last scene from 





had a long recess in winter ; and Miss Lyon improved 
those opportunities in teaching a select school of 
young ladies in the neighborhood of her nativity, at 
Buckland or Ashfield, under the patronage of a few 
gentlemen who had long taken a warm interest in the 
cause of popular education. The late Thomas White, 
Esquire, of Ashtield, had been her earliest and most 
faithful friend, and his house was a home to her as 
long as he lived. The late Colonel Roger Leavitt, of 
Heath, was active in getting up these schools, visiting 
the towns around, and drawing forth from obscurity 
multitudes of young women of promising minds, in- 
ling with parents for their consent and aid, .and 
parents were parsimonious or poor, employ- 
"Ss own means and obtaining help from others to 
“cfray the expense. He used to say, the way to con- 
Vert the world was to convert the young women, and 
train them, and set them to teaching the children. 
And he found Miss Lyon’s method wonderfully effect- 
ive for both objects. He was equally active in per- 
suading the people to employ these young ladies as 
teachers; and the common schools for twenty miles 
round were essentially regenerated in this way, years 
before Mr. Horace Mann commenced his honovable 
career of service in the cause, 
Soon after the removal to Ipswich, Miss Grant and 
Miss Lyon began to study and consult together on 
the subject of giving to their institution a permanent 
character, so as to secure its continuance after the 
failure of their own personal exertions. In the winter 
« 1832-3, Miss Grant’s health became so much im- 
paired, by the weight of her cares and labors, that she 
was obliged to withdraw for a season and spend some 
months at the South. During her absence Miss Lyon 
became convinced that the hope of procuring a per- 
manent foundation at Ipswich must be relinquished. 
On the return of Miss Grant, the two ladies freely 
conferred together in regard to their future course, 
and came to the conclusion that one should remain 
with the school at Ipswich, and the other should en- 
deavor to found a new institution of a permanent cha- 
racter, And after much deliberation it was concluded 
that Miss Lyon should undertake the new enterprise, 
on a somewhat modified plan—of which one feature 
was to afford the facilities for a thorough education at 
& reduced expense. 
Miss Grant continyed the school at Ipswich, and 
cherished the hope of obtaining @ permanent founda- 
“on there ; but the speedy failure of her health disabled 
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her from assuming any extra labors or responsibilities, 
and after a few years compelled her to relinquish the 
again imparting instruction to those she 
call her pupils. As the lady of the Hon. Wil- 
she is now enjoy- 
thas circle of intelligence and worth 


idea of ever 
could 
liam 8B. Banister, of New 
ing aad adorning 


a letter written by a young lady in the Seminary, and 
published in the Christian Observer, of Philadelphia : 

“On Friday, the 23rd ultimo, she addressed us on 
the death of Miss Wingate, and said she should not 
run away from the erysipelas—that she cared little 
for her frail body only as a means of doing good. 
Who knew but she might be the next victim! Yet 
she would remain and watch over those whom God 
had placed under her care. Her address was well 
fitting the occasion—such as the last on earth should 
be. It breathed the spirit of love to God and affection 
for her pupils, and a desire to render them happy on 
earth and fit them for heaven, there to celebrate the 
praises of our glorified Redeemer. Once during her 
illness, before she lost her reason, speaking of the im- 
penitent, she said— I have prayed for them and with 
them, and I have warned them and wept over then— 


In 1834 Miss Lyon left Ipswich to devote herself to 


For a location she first 

looked to the State of Ohio, but after full inquiry fixed 
upon the “ old county of Hampshire,” the field of Ed- | much. 
wards, the birth-place of so many missionaries and | Measured by deeds, not hours, that was a long life 
ministers, the soil that had already produced and nur- 
tured Amherst College to its early maturity. Her | 
plans required the sum of $60,000—an unprecedented | verse, of Philadelphia, who was once associated with 
investment for jemale education, But nothing could | Miss Lyon in the instruction of young ladies, bears 
daunt Miss Lyon. She was fortunate in obtaining the | testimony to her great worth and eminent usefulness. 
> Business Letters should be addressed to the | 8*tvices of Rev. Rosweitt Hawks as managing i“ A thorough scholar, with enlarged views of the great 
Publisher, at 201 William street; and Communica- | agent, an office which he still holds. Deacon Safford | ends to be secured by intellectual and moral culture, 


f Conway, Deacon Porter | with uniform and elevated piety, with an energy and 


“Two had before united, and upwards of thirty are ex- 


| with which she is surrounded, with the grateful respect | upward impulses, her habitudes of thought, as fully as 
| of nearly two thousand pupils, who owe as it were though reason had bseured.” ¢ 
iggy ‘ > th Ti a | their own selves to her instructions and care. Her 
orrice 201 WILLIAM ST., CORNER OF FRANKFORT. | pene at pis is occupied with distinguished ability | appropriate sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. Hum- 
Published Weekly, at $9.50 a Year im advance. | y sp of her own, Mrs. E. C. Cowles, on. whom | phrey, formerly President of Amherst College, who 
Riles: | many think the mantle has rested of both the retired had ever been a warm friend and faithful counsellor 
| to Miss Lyon. Her mortal remains rest in the bury- 
| ing-ground in sight of the beloved Seminary for which 
her great work of establishing a seminary according | she spent the best part of her life. The trustees of 
to the pattern that she had found in her own great | the Institution have very properly yielded to the re- 
quest of many pupils to allow her tombstone to be 
erected by the contributions of those who owe her so 
But the Seminary itself is her monument, 


not been o 


closed at the end of the fifty-second_year. 


perseverance which never tired, and with all the quali- 
fications of a most accomplished teacher, united with 
executive talents of the highest order, she has toiled 
in the great work to which she consecrated her life 
with a self-denial and devotion seldom witnessed. Her 
works will follow her. Thousands will bless God in 
heaven for her labors.” 


An article prepared for the Amherst Express, and 


communicated to several other papers, sums up her 
character thus : 


“Upon the whole, we have no hesitation m pro- 
nouncing Miss Lyon to be one of the most remark- 
able women of her generation. Others have excelled. 

er in acuteness of intellect, in brilliancy of imagina- 
tion, in the graces of manner and address, and, in- 
deed, in almost every single characteristic. But in 
the harmonious combination of them all, and espe- 
cially in physical, intellectual, and. moral fitness for 
the work Providence designed her to accomplish, we 
know no superior. Who can think, without gratitude 
to God, of the good she has already accomplished for 
the world; and still more, of the good which her 
prayers and example, and the Institution which she 
has fixed upon a permanent foundation, will accom- 
plish in future years ? 


“ Servant of God, well done! 
Praise be thy new employ; 
And while eternal ages run, 
Rest in thy Savior’s joy.” L. 


REVIVAL OF RELIGION AT DUBUQUE. 


FROM OUR IOWA CORRESPONDENT. 


Dvueveue, Iowa, April 10, 1849. 
To the Editors of the Independent. 

GenTLEMEN :—I sent you recently a brief notice 
of the interesting revival of religion which has been 
enjoyed by the Congregational Church in this place. 
There are some particulars, however, connected with 
it, which it may be usefal to publish, and which may 
interest your readers. 

It commenced, so far as outward means were con- 
cerned, while the pastor was preaching a course of 
sermons to the Church, designed to elevate the tone of 
piety among them. There was no plan with reference 
to any measures to secure.a revival except through a 
reviving (as Dr. Bushnell has it) among Christians. 
That a revival was one end in view is not de- 
nied, for I agree with Dr. Beecher that those who 
labor for, and expect such scenes, are those most fa- 
vored with them. Dr. Beecher says, “I never had a 
revival without expecting it and laboring for it.” 

The first indications of the presence of the Spirit 
were seen in a restlessness under the truth among 
Christians, a humbling of themselves on the part of 
some, and an increased spirit of prayer generally. 
Soon, sinners‘began to manifest anxiety, and a few 
cases of conversion occurred before a single sermon 
had been addressed to the impenitent. -At length an 
extra service for preaching was appointed for Tuesday 
evening, which was so well attended, and at which 
there were such manifestations of feeling, that another 
appointment was made for the next evening, and 
thenceforward, from day to day, for upwards of six 
weeks, 

The measures employed were simply preaching 
every evening, conference meetings in the morning, 
neighborhood prayer-meetings in the afternoon, and 
personal effort with the impenitent in private, to lead 
them to Christ, accompanied as I believe with earnest 
and fervent secret prayer. With the exception of a few 
days’ assistance during the first week from President 
Blanchard, the preaching was by the pastor. There 
was an uncommon activity and spirit of devotion ex- 
hibited by the church, 

The influence seemed to pervade the whole town ; 
and so still and solemn was the progress of the work, 
so free from excitement, and so manifestly not to be 
ascribed to human measures and to foreign influences, 
that every person was compelled to acknowledge in it 
the finger of God. There was nothing extraordinary 
in the means employed. What then but a supernat- 
ural influence could produce such results ¢ 

As I have before stated, as the result considerably 
more than a hundred individuals publicly manifested 
their concern about their souls, of whom about ninety 
were hopefully converted. We last Sabbath received 
forty-seven as members of the Congregational Church, 
pected to join hereafter. Several connected them- 
selves with other churches. 

One remarkable feature of the work was, that it 
swept through the ranks of the middle aged and of 
professional men. About 50 of the converts are be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 40 years, and more than 40 
are heads of families—including 11 cases in which 
both husband and wife were brougit in. 30 of the 
47 received to the church were of this class. There 
were also among them 7 lawyers and law students, 
4 physicians, several public officers, and many others 
of extensive influence. A majority of the members 
of the legal profession, (and they are numerous.) and 
all the physicians but one (nine in all) in town, are 
either hopeful converts or members of churches. I 
doubt if this is true of any other place where there 
are as many in these professions. 

The house of worship of the Congregational So- 
ciety has now become too strait; and at a meeting 
held last night, it was decided to enlarge it, and the 
means were provided for defraying the expense. The 
subjects of the work are from four different countries, 
and from a great number of the States of our Union ; 
and it has been interesting to learn that a large pro- 
portion of them had praying mothers, and referred to 
their influence as having been powerfully instrumental 
in their salvation. 

I was struck with a paragraph in a religious paper 
a few days ago, which has had an illustration in this 
work of grace. It was this: 





but many, yea, many will be lost—yet Thave done all 
in my power for them. Some will meet me in heav- 
en. After she lost her reason, she would seem to beg 
permission to offer one more prayer for the impeni- 
tent.” 

“She died without a struggle. Mr. Laurie (her 
pastor) came in during the evening. When told that 
he was in the room, she faintly repeated his name, 
showing that she understood what was said to her. 
He asked her if Christ was precious to her ; she elasp- 
ed her hands with great energy, and replied, YE8; and 
endeavored to say more; but death had too strongly 
seized his prey to permit her to speak. Mr. L., per- 
ceiving this, said that she could express her faith in 
God as well by motions as by words—and thus glorify 
Him, though she could not speak. A smile lit up her 
expressive countenance, and in a few minutes she was 
gone—her spirit had entered the untried eternity. But 
she feared not—for she trusted in God.’ The writer 
proceeds to speak of her eminent piety :-—‘ So entirely 
forgetful of self and thoughtful of others—so careful 
to glorify God in all her actions! Miss L. was 52 
years old on the 25th of February.’ ” 


Mrs. Cowles gives a few additional particulars : 


“ Though she believed the disease to be contagious, 
she gave to that pupil while sick. and to her remains 
when deceased, every attention. She sought calmly 
and deliberately to learn her duty to the rest of the 
scholars under the existing circumstances. On Friday 
morning, February 23d, in her accustomed place in the 


was wont to call her pupils, her decision that they should 
goon with their accustomed duties. That day the young 
lady who had been sick died. On Saturday morning, 
at five o’clock, though quite unwell, she was present 
while prayers were offered beside the dead, and spoke 
a few fitting words to the assembled school, It was 
the last time those scholars heard her voice. 
saw her face no more in life. On Monday her phy- 
sician pronounced her disease to be erysipelas. From 
the first she apprehended that it might be unto death, 
and that she might not be favored with reason to the 
close. On the next Wednesday she asked the phy- 
sician, with her accustomed self-posse: to let her 
know as soon as he gave her up; adding, that in that 
case she had something she wished to say. He with 





“The classical adage affirms, but not with entire 
truth, that those who traverse broad seas do not 
change their character with their climate. We have 
many complaints from home missionaries in the 
Vest that professing Christians emigrating hence, 
cease to be professing Christians there. There is at 
least an apparent change of character in such cases, 
resulting from a change of place. Those whose re- 
ligion here was the result of their position, circum- 
stances, and social relations, of course wil) throw off 
the mask and appear in their true character there. 
“But the change is not wholly in that direction. 
Not a few minds are favorably affected by such a 
change. We have known instances of persons who 
seemed while in New England to be totally indiffer- 
ent to religion and its institutions, but who, on remov- 
ing to the Western States, were made to see the need 
of such institutions in a new light, and who, without 
any radical change of character, became zealous 
friends of the cause of Home Missions. And often 
do we hear of instances of persons coming under the 
power of religion in the far West, who while here 
seemed to be proof against the most powerful means 
of grace. The change of place and circumstances 
has seemed to render the mind more susceptible of 
religious impression.” 
Such was the case here in several instances. I have 


Her faneral was attended on the 8th, when a highly 


The Editor of the Christian Observer, Rev. Mr. Con- 


example of its efficacy.” 


opinions in such works in the West. 


person “went down into the water” a little, and re- 
ceived the ordinance by affusion, and then “came up 
out of the water,” thus as he believed imitating the 
ecample of Christ. This shows how slender is the 
argument drawn by Baptists from these expressions, 
“going down into” and “coming out of.” They do 
nothing towards determining the mode in which the 
ordinance was administered. 
_ Another point illustrated in this work of grace is 
the importance of revivals of religion in the cireum- 


as to the East, they are all that can save the West. 
Multitudes here never enter the house of God on the 
Sabbath, and unless they are drawn in by such scenes 
as these they are not reached at all by the means of 
grace. Some of the most interesting cases of conver- 
sion among us were of persons who did not frequent 
the sanctuary ; some had scarcely heard a sermon for 
years. A large number were not members of the 
congregation to which they are now attached. It is 
amazing to witness the moral influence of this revival 
on society in this town. It would not be possible now 
to get up a fashionable ball; and the keeper of the 
“Empire Saloon,” the principal gambling establish- 
here, says his business is destroyed. 


Respectfully yours, J. C. H. 


0 @-———as 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT, 
ENGLAND, 4th April, 1849. 
Sir R. Peer on tue Conpitr0n or IreLanp.— 
By far the most important of British occurrence’ is a 
speech of Sir R. Peel, which occupied two hours in 
delivery, on Friday evening, the 30th. It is by far the 
most comprehensive and masterly oration ever deliv- 
ered in the House of Commons. It is not that the 
topics were novel, or its facts and illustrations unfa- 
miliar ; nor that the objects proposed were beyond the 
convictions and wishes of intelligent men out of doors. 
But the grand peculiarity is, that for the first time a 
great social question, involving the very basis of soci- 
ety itself, was submitted to the House by the most 
practical statesman of the age. “ The real truth is,” 
he said, “that we are now deliberating and acting 
one of the most extraordinary crises in the history of 
this country. It is necessary for us to understand the 
question thoroughly.” The question being the reor- 
ganization of society in Ireland, and that, too, based 
upon the recognition of the fact that Ireland has been 
ruined by Landlords and Landlordism, every humane 
man may now venture to give God thanks that the 
reign of quackery and fraud in respect to Ireland is 
drawing to anend. It has been perpetrated by men 
of all parties—Tories and Liberals, ©’Connellites and 
Repealers. Emancipation, and Church Reform, and 
Repeal have had their evil day, screening from view 
all the while the monstrous social evils which not one 
of all of these politieal quackeries would touch. 
Sir R. Peel now proclaims, in most authentic and 
authoritative forms, truths of the highest significance. 
He arrays facts which must prove irresistible. He 
addresses a House of Landlords, but evidently has a 
far larger audience in his eye. He shows that Ireland 
will drag down England. He tells of 51,400 troops 
and policemen in Ireland ; £47,000 paid out of British 
taxes. He shows millions constantly extracted from 
England for Irish purposes. He points even to the 
Irish work-houses as paid for from the excessive taxa- 
tion of Englishmen. He points to the awful calendar 
of 279 prisoners for trial at Clonmel. He shows its 
jail with 223 cells and 668 prisoners. From the jail 
of Clonmel he turns to a more terrible region—the 
Court of Chancery—and from its records draws the 
most astounding facts. He finds 448 Irish estates ad- 
ministered by that Court; the annual rental of these 
estates amounting to £748,000. Of this vast yearly 
sum he finds £2500 expended on improvements! In 
the Court of Exchequer he shows 448 estates, yield- 
ing £155,400, and the amount expended on improve- 
ments—nothing! He takes a single estate from many 
in the hands of managers: it has yielded £2000 an- 
nually for twenty-one years; but in all that period 
“not one shilling expended on improvements.” From 
the Courts of Law Sir Robert went to eighteen of the 
Poor-Law Unions. He finds the rates charged the 
property in them to be £600,000; the rates collected 
upon them less than £200,000 ; the vast deficiency be- 
ing provided for by the House of Commons—by taxes 
too, be it remembered, chiefly paid by landless En- 
glishmen. The emigration of the capitalist and 
farmer to the injury of Ireland, end the emigration of 
miserable hordes to their own terrible misery and de- 
gradation in the process, injuring the Colonies and 
scandalizing the United States, were referred to as 
part of the great picture of national decay and death. 
By statements, of which these are but bare hints, 
Sir R. Peel prepared the way for suggestions of a re- 
medial character. Here he might be esteemed either 
bold or timid, according to the point of view taken by 
the spectator. From aman bound to act in accord 
ance with any suggestions made under circumstances 
so impressive—bound to act, too, with and by two 
Houses of Landlords—the suggestions were bold. 
But viewed merely with reference to the important 
necessities of a people and the welfare of the United 
Kingdom, the proposed remedies would appear to be 
even timidly offered and below the occasion. Sir R. 
Peel’s own emphatic recommendation shows where 
the weight of his whole speech rests: “ Above alli 
things, address yourselves to the main question of facilita- 
ting the transfer of property from insolvent to solvent pro- 
prietors.” That he himself is so far in earnest another 
recommendation is in proof. He pronounced a sweep- 
ing condemnation of Chancery, and would without 
scruple supersede that Court, and cut through the 
meshes of legal technicalities, so that obstacles to the 
transfer of land might thereby be removed. 
It is, indeed, something to have thus incidentally 
a blow aimed at a monstrous machinery of injustice, 
while dealing with larger evils. 
Then, as to the’monstrous arrears of poor’s rate, 
which would not for a moment be suffered in England, 
Sir R. Peel plainly said the claim of the poor was 
first on the land’; and he added significantly: “ The 
time is fast coming when we must know whether legal 
obligations upon estates shall be fulfilled or not. If 
the poor rate be in arrear on an estate I do not see 
why the estate should not pay the arrear, and if it be 
not paid why a portion of the estate should not be 
sold for its liquidation.” 
This was, in passing, a cutting reproof of Lord John 
Russell, who has manifested a disposition to relieve 
estates from arrears, so giving a premium to illegal 
resistance to the rates and burthening the treasury at 
the same time. 


When from these large and general views Sir Robert 








been interested ® notice the experience of many in | 
this revival who were brought up under all the influ- | 
ences of a pions family, and of religious institutions, 


Seminary hall, she made known to her children, as she | in the older States. There they were proof against 


all the means of grace; but here, where there is com- 
paratively so little that is favorable to piety in out- 
ward things, and so little good moral influence, they 
were brought to yield to the claims of the Gospel. 
One case is particularly worthy of record. It is 


They | that of a young lawyer from Virginia, whose father, 


of the same profession, has ever been a strong infidel, 
and had in his library all the most noted works of 
sceptical writers, which the son has read. But he had 
& pious and praying mother; and her example, coun- 
sels, and prayers, were more powerful than the influ- 
ence of a father, and all the cavils and arguments of 
the apostles of infidelity. Her course made-an indeli- 
ble impression om the son, and he says he never could 














throw it off. Often : indulge'in sin, 


enters upon particulars, and has to point out in de- 
tail the means by which the great end—TIrish Kegene- 
vation—is to be attained, then the “Irish difficulty” 
presses hard upon him, and his outlines want firmness 
and precision. He would have commissioners with 
large powers—as Poor-Law Commissioners, to tak 
in hand and manag? the Unions; as Legal Commis- 
sioners, he would give them in some respects more 
than the powers of chancery—enabling them to cut 
the Gordian Knots which the Legislature and the 
Courts of Law tie about property and its transfer. He 
would “oust the jurisdiction of the Lord Chancellor” ; 
and would, by a novel process, give an immediate and 
indefeasible title to the purchasers of land. Concur- 
rently with these arrangements, he would have the 
principle of the work-house test reformed, he would 
-have an improved system of emigration, and he would 
stimalate to improved cultivation by the aid of lectur- 


speech, Sir R. Peel 





“Tn ncludin: * this Fr 


the thought, “my mother is praying for me” he says 


A curious incident occurred also, which illustrates 
the same point. There were those whe decidedly 
preferred each of the three modes of baptism ; and as 
“baptism is the answer of a good conscience,” I had 
no serious objection to complying with their wishes. 
Seven were baptized by sprinkling, three by immer- 
sion, and one by pouring. The candidates in the last 
two cases all went to the river together, and the latter 


stances of society here. Whatever may be the opinion 4 








mpending over England from Ireland. 


jnodern statesmeu. No merely political change 


citmmstances more favorable to the increase both 


may appear to want boldness and precision. 


| Byirht then supplied whatywas wanting in the spee 


freqient and prolonged cheering. 
wrechedness of Ireland, he said : 
“Persons of honest character committed thefts 


can {ind to it is in the work of the great Ge 


the ith century, he says that in Gaul the calamities 


Irish people to subsist in future ? 
ital «annot be employed upon it. 


dealiyg with it, as to render it alike a curse to ihe 


¢ .dition of the Lancashire manufactories ? 


disturbed. Land 


latuye is ready to charter for Ireland, but which 


in uence which ever accompanies the p 


« )tes should be lost or diminished.” 





of eloquence, in the course of which he said: 


constitution. 


constitution.” 


tion of Sir R. Peel's suggestions. 


affairs. He said: 


view rather to political and religious grievances, than 


the Legislature. 


nition of statesmen. 


revenue. 





the responsibility thrown upon him. 





made an earnest and elegant appeal to the House. 
sent a thrill through his heart, and he fully believes| Reject,” he said, “ this proposal if you will, but pro- 
this influence, under God, has saved him from ruin.pose some other; and if you can propose a better 
It is delightful to see the confidence he has in prayer.there is no man in this house who will give you a 
“ Why,” says he, “how can I doubt? T am a livingmore cordial support. I make the proposal without 
any of the adventitious aids of party. I know not 
Another interesting case is that of an intelligent}ho will support it. I am actuated by feelings 
young man belonging to one of the most prominent 
families in town, who’ was a member of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The Bishop labored hard to pre- 
vent his renouncing the follies of that system, but in’ 
vain. Several others of the converts have been bap- 
tized in that Church. Several also have been edu- 
cated in the Quaker faith. One was a strong Univer- 
salist. We meet with every variety and shade of 


sympathy for that unfortunate coun'ry, and by the 
ponviction that some vigorous effort is necessary not 
bnly for Ireland but for this country.” And he added 
hn impressive sketch of the social and political evils 


Imperfect as this sketch is, we venture to assume 
hat it does indicate the speech to have been the most 
portant delivered, at least in modern times, in the 
ritish House of Commons. Sir R. Peel by this step has 
himself immeasurably above the entire class of 


‘olves interests so vast as those which his suggestions 
pmprehend. We have seen great political reforms 
yove almost barren of good results. We have seen 
torn-out Dynasties and tyrannical and corrupt Kings 
id Ministers displaced—and yet social evils remain 
pe! and even aygravated, But this is a direct 
tempt toward a great social reform. If it does not 
seik to reconstruct the social edifice, it does attempt 
tounderprop it with sound materials ; and the attempt 
denands the warmest expressions of gratitude from 
ho would have the vast mass of Irish misery re- 

, and millions of the human race placed under 


vitme and happiness. And we are not the less grate- 
ful because from one peint of view the suggestions 


. The debate was resumed the next evening, and Mr, 


of Sir R. Peel. At all times a powerfal speaker, Mr. 
Bright this evening excelled himself. Courageous, 
eartest, unreserved, he impressed even the unfayor- 
ableand hypercritical House of Commons, and elicited 
Describing the 


orde to be sent to prison, and some asked as a favor 
to bs transported. Now I know of nothing like this 
in fle history of modern times. The only parallel I 

p rman au- 
thor (Mosheim), who wrote so ably on the Institutes 
of tie Christian religion; wherein, speaking of the 
inroids of the barbarians into the Roman empire in 


the times drove many to such madness that they 
wholy excluded God from the government of the 
worl, and denied his providence over human affairs. 
It would almost appear that this state of things is 
nowto be seen in Ireland. The prisons are crowded 
the thapels deserted, society is ruined and disor- 
ganised ; labor is useless, for capital is not to be had 
for ts employment. The reports of the inspectors 
say that this catastrophe has only been hastened and 
not qiginated by the failure of the potato crop during 
the list four years, and that all men possessed of any 
inteligence must have foreseen what would ultimately 
hapyen. This being the case,in what manner are the 
There is the land, 
and here 1s labor enough to bring it into cultivation. But 
suchis the state in which the land is placed that cap- 
You have tied up 
the ‘aw material in such a manner, you huve created 
sucht monopoly of land by your laws and your mode of 


and the owners of it. Why, let me ask, should land 
\ed up any more than any other raw material? If 
+ ‘supply of cotton wool were limited to the hands 
che Browns and the Barings, what would be the 
What 
the manufactories would be under such a monopoly, 
the Isnd in the county of Mayo actually is under the 
systen which prevails with respect to it in Ireland. 
But land carries with it territorial influence, which 
the Legislature will not interfere with lest it should be 
is sacred, and must not be touched. 
The Right Hon. gentleman, the President of the Board 
ot Trade, will understand what I mean when I allude 
to the Land Improvement Company which the Legis- 


fears to suffer to exist in England, lest the territorial 
of landed 


Addressing himself to the subject of the proposed 
general Irish “ Rate in aid,” of sixpence on the pound, 
which landlords in both Houses are resisting, Mr. 
Bright stated that Glasgow alone had paid last year 
nearly £60,000 for the relief of casual Irish poor 
thrown upon that city ; and it is a damning fact that 
Irish sick poor, who had been nursed and cared for in 
Glasgow, and then sent to Belfast, were there treated 
with gross inhumanity, and again thrown back upon 
Glasgow. It was also stated that Manchester, beside 
absorbing a larger amount of Irish labor, expended 
£28,000 for the relief of casual Irish poor—amount- 
ing not to a sixpenny “ rate in aid,” but to something 
like 1s. 6d. on the rated property of Manchester. Mr. 
Bright concluded in a peroration of the highest order 


“Hon. gentlemen turn with triumph to neighboring 
countries, and speak in glowing terms of our glorious 
rue that abroad thrones and dynasties 
have beerf overturned, whilst in England peace has 
reigned undisturbed. But take all the lives that have 
been lost in the last twelve months in Europe amidst 
the convulsions that have occurred—take all the cessa- 
tion of trade, the destruction of industry, all the 
crushing of hopes and hearts—and they won’t compare 
for an instant with the agonies which have been en- 
dured by the population of Ireland under your glorious 


Mr. Disraeli followed; but his sarcasms directed 
against Sir R. Peel, and his reproaches of inconsist- 
ency and the tone of objector-general which he 
took, ill accorded with the unusual gravity of the 
debate ; while his opposition to the “ Rate in aid” had 
more than the appearance of an inhuman and factious 
opposition. Lord John Russell was fairly put upon 
his mettle, and spoke as he can speak under pressure. 
He defended ably the particular measure which had 
elicited this remarkable discussion, and pleaded the 
lavish generosity of England toward Ireland asa reason 
why Irish property—free from so many burthens 
borne by English—should now do something more 
for Irish wretchedness ; but he shrank from the adop- 
The most signifi- 
cant sentence in his speech was one in which he re- 
ferred to his former use of the term “comprehensive 
measures,” so often remarked on in debates on Irish 


‘ The Hon. member for Manchester has reproached 
us, gently indeed, but very decidedly, for not having 
come forward in the course of the present session with 
some comprehensive measures for the purpose of the re- 
lief of Ireland. Now, sir, so far as I am to bear any 
blame personally, I am willing to take that blame to 
myself, from having some years ago used phrases of 
that import—using them, I must now confess, with a 


those questions which have since occupied the attention of 
” 


That, precisely, is the great charge against Ministers, 
Legislators, and Irish Patriots. Political and religious 
grievances have been made stalking horses ; and they 
have been blindly agitated for by the people because 
imagining that, these objects gained, social improve- 
ments would necessarily be included. But Catholic 
Peers and Catholic Commoners were “ emancipated” 
now just twenty years since, and have had seats in 
Parliament with very little, if any, advantage to the 
Irish people. It is, however, the most hopeful sign of 
the times that great questions affecting the social con- 
dition of the people now assume a prominent place in 
the field of discussion and have compelled the recog- 


A third evening was given to the discussion, during 
which Mr. Monsell, a young Irish landlord, whose 
large estates are well administered, expressed his ap- 
probation of Sir R. Peel’s speech. In the end the “ Rate . 4 ae 
in aid” bill was read a second time, by a majority of | and artizans in winter, with the pale inhabitants 
193 to 138. ‘This bill, if passed, would levy 64. in the | Of the cellars of Lille, heaped together pell-mell 
pound as a national Irish rate, as explained in a for- 
mer communication ; and the Imperial Government 
proposes to advance £100,000 in anticipation of the 
rate. Irish Peers in the House of Lords, and of them 
Lord Monteagle, are combining to reject the measure. 


Tae Navigation Laws—The Report on the bill 
for the repeal of the Navigation Laws is to be brought 
up on the 19th. The Protectionists count on defeat- 
ing it, and have made political capital of the talk of 
“protection” in President Taylor's message. Mr. 
Webster's alarm, whether real or otherwise, about the 
coasting trade will not help the Free-Traders here. 
On the representation of Sir T. Freemantle, who is 
at the head of the Customs Department, that bill 
which permitted a ship to break bulk at one British 
port and then proceed to another has been withdrawn, 
from the alleged impossibility of protecting the 


Mz. Goruam’s Case, which involves a formal de- 
cision whether or not the Church of England teaches 
the doctrine of the absolute spiritual regeneration of devoted to the manufacture of the fabrics of 
infants in baptism, is not yet concluded. The Judge 
of the Ecclesiastical Court is doubtless oppressed by 


them voluntarily such. 


noted in an early number of The Independent. 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 
” Paris, March 24, 1849. 


of 


cial question. 
ch| modify the present structure of Society? 


Lower Seine and of the North. 


in 


»| new social state. Society as it is, is defended by 
those who possess anything, and by that I intend 
not only the favored of fortune, but almost all 
those who have any interest in capital or who 


have the means of certain employment; it is as- 


arms, living in continual uncertainty with respect 
to the morrow, as well as in privation of the com- 
forts of life and often of the morsel of bread ne- 
cessary to sustain their miserable existence and 
that of their families. The first say to the 
second: “Do as we do; work; get money and 
you can have also your share of the good things 


e 


would gladly be able like you to enjoy the 
good things of life, but when we work, our 


This diversion is not just.” The first rejoin, “ If 
you are hungry we will give you alms, and if 
you are sick we will put you in a hospital.” 
But, say the second, “It is not alms that we wish, 
it| but sure work, and a remuneration for it suffi- 
cient of itself to enable us and ours to live’—— 
“You demand too much, and society cannot do 
more than it is doing. Of what do you complain, 
are you not fie!” “Yes. free to die of hun- 
ger! and if that is the utmc ! offer of your so- 
ciety it must be overthrown and replaced by 
another.”——“ Eternal enemy of order, do you 
forget that society can crush you as a dangerous 
reptile ?” * The order of which you speak is 
a frightful disorder; I know well that that so- 
ciety which ought to be a mother to all replies 
to the complaints of the poor by grape-shot and 








would as lief die by a ball as be slowly con- 
sumed by humiliation and misery.” Such is 
the dialogue a thousand times repeated every 
day in journals, in clubs, in conversation in pub- 
lic places, in the street, or the work-shop. 

Perhaps at first you will be disposed immedi- 
ately to make common cause with the first speak- 
er, and to regard as greatly exaggerated, to say 
the least, the complaints of the second. That 
would not surprise me. Permit me, however, 
to ask of you a little patience and a more pro- 
found study of the state of things. Then only 
will you be able to give an opinion justly. .| 
wish to draw aside the veil which covers the 
frightful picture of the misery of aur working- 
classes, especially in the north of France. The 
facts that [ shall cite cannot be suspected of 
being exaggerated, for! shall draw them only 
from an Inquiry into the condition of the working- 
classes in France during the year 1848, an in- 
quiry made and published by ‘the order of the 
Academy of Moraland Poiitical Science, alearned 
Society having an official character, belonging of 
right and in fact to the class of those who are 
satisfied with the present social constitution. In 
view of the dreadful results to labor and the 
laboring classes of the financial reverses con- 
sequent upon the last revolution, the Academy of 
Moral and Political Science commissioned one of 
its members to visit the principal manufacturing 
districts of France, in order to ascertain the exact 





tics, has published the results of that long and 
careful investigation which extended to our prin- 
cipal houses of industry. From this impartial 
to| work I shall extract certain statements of the 
accuracy of which no one can have the least 
doubt. It is only necessary for the better ap- 
preciation of certain points, that the reader 
should bear in mind that the author of this im- 
portant Memoir is an economist and an avowed 
opponent of all Socialism and of any essential 
change in the present organization of society. 

The general distress, according to Mr. Blanqui, 


a vast difference between the peasant who works 
fiee in the open air and is owner of the cottage 


manufactory tied to the machinery of his trade, 


healthy apartment. We must no longer con- 
found the ingenious workmen of the Jura and 
Picardy, tillers of the soil in summer, watchmakers 


in immense buildings, the very sight of which 
excites horror. Even in the midst of Paris the 
intelligent workmen and sedentaries of the Rue 
St. Martin have nothing in common with the 
strolling rag-pickers of the Rue Mouffetard and 
the Faubourg St. Jacques. But a general and 
lamentable fact worthy of notice, is, that we 


immense establishments which resemble barracks 
orconvents. The workmen are crowded by hun- 
dreds, sometimes by thousands in these laborato- 
ries where labor is exposed toall the vicissitudes 
of the variations of price and demand. Their 
sufferings soon take the character of a public 
calamity, and manifest themselves through those 
threatening grievances which trouble the peace 
of cities. 

The cities of Rouen, Lille, and Lyons, specially 
thread, silk, linen and cotton, present under every 
Labor is geveally organized in gag inlated 


* 





The great question which agitates France 1s the so- 
Shall it be permitted or not to 
Table 
of the condition of the working-classes of the 


Many questions have been agitated in France 
within the year past, and are still agitated ; many 
parties have been and are now contending ; at 
bottom, however, there is but one vital question, 
and with regard to that question two opposing 
parties. That question is the social question, and 
those two parties that of the defenders and that 
of the enemies of the present constitution of socie- 
ty. These two parties without doubt are subdi- 
vided each into several schools widely diverse, 
of| but we can group all these schools around two 
centers :—to preserve and strengthen the organi- 
zation of modern society, or to change funda- 
mentally its present basis and to inaugurate a 


sailed by those who possess nothing but their 


transportation; but no matter, I will fight, and I | 


the department of political economy and statis-| 


home employment. Industry organizes itself in 


Mr. Suors, the imprisoned of the Bishop of Exe- 
ter, lies in the jail of the Episcopal City for preaching 
the Gospel as a Nonconformist. The Bishop has 
added another link to the good man’s chain and a 
darker shade to his own infamy. A process has been 
served upon the prisoner in respect to the Bishop’s 
of | costs in the first court. At first the Bishop, by his 
secretary, said if Mr. Shore would pay the costs of the 
appeal he might go free. But so ill is the reputation 
of this Bishop that he was not believed. The result 
is seen. Meanwhile the Evangelical Clergy, whose 
brethren thus suffer, maintain the silence of death. 
This is the consequence of their “ position in a system.” 
They are indeed included in a “ domestic institution.” 
In plain English, they are slaves, many—most—of 


A New Ixiustration or Puseyism.—There is 
in- | no small stir just now in consequence of a new mani- 
festation of the real character of Puseyism. For 
years past there has been much personal intercommu- 
nication between Anglo and Roman Catholics. at home 
and on the Continent. In several cases visits to the 
Continent preceded secessions to Rome. The jour- 
nals of several Continental trips made by well known 
Tractarians have just been published, and contain 
striking and highly instructive matter, which will be 








lation. 
departments of spinning and weaving, we 


it to them gratuitously. 


lows political revolutions. In the single 


lation, which is continually degenerating in 
sical and moral vigor. 


and humanity. 


and pulmonary phthisic. The poor children 


ing into imbecility. 


them, brave the more repugnant living beings. 
narrow and dark, where often a man cannot 


fetid stream surcharged with green water 


paved courts in pestilential pools. 








hard toil procures for us nothing but a little black | Keeping utensils. 
bread, and too often work fails, and then we are | Of the wretched occupants of these lodgings eon- 
subjected to all the horrors of abject poverty. sist of a litter of straw spread in the black dirt, 
without sheet or coverlid; the younger children 
sleep on a bag of ashes, but the rest of the fam- 
Thou- 
sands and thousands of men exist thus among 
us in a condition worse than the savage state, tor 
These miserable 
lodgings cost from 60 centimes (11 cents,) to 2 
There is almost 
no ventilation by the windows, and the floors are 
| sometimes so damp that the walls are hung with 
It is in such lodgings that the dissolution 
of the family commences, and al] the evils that 


| 


| 
| 


ily tumble pell-mell into this filthy litter. 


savages at least have the air! 


francs (37 cents,) per week 


moss. 


follow in its train. The father hastens to 


from these uninhabitable p!nces and seeks in the 
wine-shop an asylum from the horror which they 


inspire. The mother alone lives there with 


children, until hunger forces her to abandon them 
to the care of one another, or to some charitable 


neighbor. 
Next to the improvement of dwellings, 


law should take cognizance of the labor of 
children, and restrain the abuses of which they 
are the victims in the greater part of the manufac- 
The most 


turing villages in the west of France. 
careful witnesses testify that in the single 


partment of the Lower Seine, there are at this 
hour more than thirty thousand children who re- 
ceive absolutely no instruction, and that this 


lamentable neglect falls especially upon 
young female 
ries on a severe and incessant war against 


school, and one is sure of finding in the service 


of the manufacturers the child who needs 


call of the teacher. It is easy to imagine to what 
sad influences children are thus exposed without 
defence against the vigorous exactions of labor, 
and against that precocious demoralization of 
Their bodies 
How often does 
one see premature invalids already mutilated 
through their carelessness amongst the machinery, 
or stunted by misfortunes foreign to their time of 


which manufactories are the seat. 
and their souls suffer together. 


life, in consequence of long night-watchings 
excessive toil, 


If from the department of Lower Seine 


pass to that of the North, (ancient Flanders.) 
we have a more striking spectacle of the mise- 
ries of our social state as it has been trans- 














in which he was born, and the workman in a| 


often the insolvent tenant of a filthy and un-| 





daily see disappearing the smaller work-shops, aad | Charcoal, consumption a little greater be- : 


; 





formed little by little, for the last half century, 
condition of the working-classes. Mr. Blangui| under the influence of the manufacturing sys- 
(a brother of the Blanqui who is criminated in|tem. This fine department, peopled by more 
the political affair of 15th May,) a member of | than a million of inhabitants, is regarded as the 
richest of France: but neither the richness of 
its soil, nor the perfection of its culture, nor the 
variety of its industrial occupstions, nor the mar- 
velous progress which these have recently made, 
have availed to save it from the fatal taint of 
the leprosy of pauperism. It is especially within 
the walls of Lille, the chief place of this depart- 
ment of the north, that are concentrated the mora! 
evils, and the economical difficulties of the manu- 
facturing system. Out of its seventy-five thou- 


sand inhabitants, twenty-five thousand are 
rolled as indigent, and needing assistance in 


way or another. Here is the budget of the re- 
bears with very unequal weight upon differ-|ceipts and expenses of an active workman em- 
ent members of the industrial family. There is | ployed in the manufacture of sewing thread. It 
is one which he wrote out in a favorable year, 


that is to say, when he had work. 
“I make 2 franks (37 cents,) per day; 


wife earns for her part, from 10 to 15 centimes 
(2 to 3 cents,) per day; with that we have sus- 
tained ourselves and four little children, for more 


than ten years. 


48 lbs. of black bread at 11 centimes (2 
cents) a Ib., 5 40 


Meat being too dear, we ate the refuse parts 
of animals (sinews. skins, &c.) at 25 cen- 


manufactories or in little workshops grouped to- 
gether, and the population there is agglomerated 
to the highest degree of concentration. The un- 
healthiness of such quarters is a fact long es- 
tablished, and illustrates in a most affecting man- 
ner the deplorable condition of a part of the popu- 
To this painful item, especially in the 


add the sad and almost irresistible temptation of 
confining children to the premises of the work- 
shop, and thus depriving them of the benefit of 
elementary instruction, even when the State offers 


It is easy to understand the frightful disturb- 
ance which was produced inl848, in the midst 
of a laboring population so huddled together, 
by the suspension of work which always fol- 


of Rouen, more than thirty thousand workmen 
suddenly found themselves without employment, 
and were thus plunged into the most dreadful 
misery. The two evils which most afflict the 
laboring population in the department of Lower 
Seine, (of which Rouen is the ‘chief place) 
are the insalubrity of dwellings, and the abuse 
of employing children in the manufactories. It 
is thus that the evil perpetuates itself from gene- 
ration to generation, attacking infancy in its 
flower, and producing a wretched, sickly popu- 


The frightful condition of 
the dwellings of laborers in the city of Rouen 
demands a radical reform in the name of decency 
There exist at Rouen dens, in- 
appropriately honored with the name of dwell- 
ings, where the human species breathe a vitiated 
air which kills instead of sustaining life, which 
attacks infants at the mother’s breast, and which 
leads them to a premature decrepitude by way of 
the most afflictive diseases, scrofula, rheumatism, 


fall into vice in these deadly abodes end by sink- 
When they reach twenty 
years of age there are notten in a hundred capable 
of being soldiers when the conscription is made ; 
poverty, privations, cold, bad air, moral depravity, 
have rendered them emaciated, withered, corrupt. 
The very names of these accursed quarters serve 
only to excite disgust : it is the street of filth, the 
alley of the sink and such like, of which the mys- 
teries would be unknown, were it not that some 
benevolent persons, for the sake of penetrating 


can enter these houses only through filthy alleys, 
himself up. These alleys serve as the bed of a 


with filth of all kinds, which flows in from al) 
the stories, and which remains in the little badly- 
One ascends 
by spiral staircases, without railing, without 
light, covered with inequalities produced by 
that wealth procures.” The second reply, “We | caked dung, and thus reaches at length the mis- 
erable lodgings, low, poorly enclosed, and almost 
always unprovided with furniture and house- 
The domestic accoutrements 


The workshop everywhere car- 


person of its head, or when work fails altogether 
or for two or three days of the week! ..... . 
We observe in this humbie budget the article, a 
cellar for lodging ; it should be known that a con- 
siderable portion of the manufacturing population 
of Lille live in cellars situated eight or ten feet 
under ground, and without communication with 
the houses of which they are a part. These cel- 
lars receive air and light only by the door of the 
stair-wa@ly which leads to them, and which opens 
upon the street or wherever the passage-way 
is. Gloomy and damp abodes, of how much 
misery of all descriptions are ye witness every 
day! The barbarians who inhabit them are 
doomed to sufferings unknown to the savage 
state. Is there a spectacle more frightful than 
that of these human shades? It is impossible to 
describe the odious mixture of dampness and in- 
fection which constitutes the air breathed by so 
many poor human creatures. Enter through 
these dark alleys to the little courts which serve 
at once as drains and depositories of filth. The 
doors of a very great number of cellars open on 
these infected passages. As soon as you enter 
these little courts strange groups of children, 
blanched, crooked, deformed, of pale and fright- 
ful hue, crowd around you and beg for alms. 
The most part of these unfortunates are almost 
naked. But these at least breathe the open air, 
and it is only in the depths of the cellars that one 
can judge of the suffering of those whom their 
age or the severity of the season does not permit 
to go out. Commonly they are all lying on the 
bare ground, on fragments of the straw of cole- 
wort, or the dried skins of potatoes, or on sand. 
*T am got rich,” said an old woman to us, point- 
ing to her neighbor stretched on the damp ground 
of the cellar, “but I have at least my bundle ot 
straw.” There are women who never eat for 
their entire subsistence more than four pounds of 
black bread per week ; they are so reduced that 
their bodies are almost transparent. There are 
thousands of children who are born only to die 
in protracted agony. According to an official 
census, out of twenty-one thousand children born 
in the midst of this population in a given time, 
twenty thousand died before the age of five years ! 
At some distance from this poor quarter is the 
penitentiary of Lors, occupied by 1,800 or 1,900 
prisoners of both sexes. What a contrast! 
What an air of ease do these fine places wear! 
One would imagine himself in a palace. Perfect 
order reigns through the corridor. The bedsarrang- 
ed in order in the dormitories are furnished with 
good coverings and well aired; the halls in which 
the prisoners assemble are well lighted, and well 
warmed ; the prisoners are warmly clothed, and 

wear the appearance of contentment and health ; 
nothing is wanted in the kitchen or store-rooms. 
Has society no bowels of compassion for those 

who trouble its repose* And shall it never take 

under its care the honest poor who cannot earn 

a livelihood by work * 

Reflections crowd upon me in view of such 

facts, but the picture is not yet finished, and | 

must defer for some weeks the conclusion of this 

sad recital. Sad but instructive, and well fitted 

to fix our attention upon a class of ideas to which 

Christians of our day give too little place. Await- 

ing another letter, receive dear friends and breth- 

ren the assurance of my cordial regard. 


Louis B. 
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For the Independent. 
DUTY OF CHRISTIANS IN REGARD TO COMMON- 
SCHOOLS. 


There is a low tone of feeling prevalent among 
Christians, in regard to the importance and influ- 
ence of Common-Schools, and the responsibility 
of good men in regard to these Schools. It is 
believed there is no agency capable of exerting 
a more beneficial influence on society, than 
Schools where the rising generation may receive 
correct moral, intellectual, and physical educa- 
tion, and it is obviously the duty of every Chris- 
tian to do all in his power to make the District- 
Schools as good as possible. If he will not do 
this as a good citizen, he should do it as a con- 
sistent Christian. 

Individual Christians cannot be expected to 
legislate on the subject of Schools, but they can, 
and should, in many ways, sustain the efforts of 
the Legislature. The best School law in the 
world can accomplish nothing without the co- 
operation of good men; and it is well known 
that many of the best provisions of the law are 
a nullity, and the money expended thrown awdy, 
for want of this codperation, Christians cannot 
compel the State to raise money for Schools, but 
pey can do something to prevent the money the 
State raises for Schools from being squandered, 
as it is in so many instances. How can Chris- 
tians in Connecticut reconcile it with their con- 
sciences, that the revenue of their immense 
School fund should be not only wasted, but in 
many cases worse than wasted, in consequence 
of the neglect of her citizens to take an interest 
in Public Schools? How can any Christian re- 
concile it with his conscience, to see the Sch 

in his neighborhood languish, the children grow- 
ing up in ignorance and vice, when he does 
nothing to produce a reform ? 

But what can you do? You can attend the 
annual School meeting, and invite your neigh- 
bors to attend with you; you can see that suita- 
ble persons are chosen to superiniend the affairs 
of the School, and should be willing, yourself, to 
discharge a part of these duties. You can use 
your influence to have a suitable teacher em- 
ployed, and to sustain such a teacher, when he 
is employed. If you have children to send, you 
can govern them at home, and not allow them to 
be saucy and disobedient at School, bringing a 
reproach on their parents and on religion too. 
You can, and ought, to visit the School, and thus 
encourage the teacher and the pupils; and show 
by your presenee that you take an interest in the 
improvement of the young. If the teacher has 
faults, it is more Christian to speak of them 
kindly to his face, than to backbite, slander, and 
revile him behind his back. If a competent and 
faithful teacher is abused, you need not join in 
the abuse, or look on with indifference, while a 
few men of “the baser sort” drive away the 
teacher, and have things their own way, because 
respectable men sit still and do nothing. The 
best teachers, in some School districts, fare worse 
than the man who “went down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho, and fell among thieves, which stripped 
j him of his raiment, and wounded him, and de- 
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Here are our weekly expenses. | parted, leaving him half dead :” but professors 
Francs. Centimes. 


need not, like the priest and the Levite, “pass 
by on the other side,” leaving those who are not 
professors of religion to act the part of the Sa- 
maritan. It is partly in consequence of the neg- 
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Rent of a cellar for lodging, nine feet under But what Me days do to improve Schools ? 
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— pho necessary to dry the linen / of | rect their faults. Can anything be more absurd 

Swap and light, 1 10 or inconsistent than the conduct of those who 

oon | complain of the defects of our Common-Schools, 

bi or , Or $2 = | especially the lack of moral instruct ion, and yet 


“We receive from the bureau of public relief 


six pounds of black bread every fifteen days, 


our children get at school some articles of apparel ; 
but in spite of this favor, and in spite of our toil, 
under pain of being stripped we live as mendi- 


cants, and the law has it so.” 


| do nothing themselves to remove these defects 
|—never attend a School meeting, or visit the 
and | School-room, any more than if it were a pest 
j house? How do men go to work to bring about 
a reform in politics 2 They read, converse, and 
discuss the subject, strive to enlighten and con- 
vinee their neighbors, and get them toact. If 





Such are the complaints of one of that numer-| half the interest manifested in politics were 
ous but little known army of workers in thread, | manifested in improving our Schools, we should 
and this history is that of his best days! But havea reform in good earnest. There are not 
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form as in a temperance or a political reform; so 
that if good men will only labor, they may see 
the fruits of their labor. But it will do no good 
to complain, while you neglect your duty. It 
will be of no use for you to spend two or six 
hours in a day, complaining of the weeds in 
your garden, while you do nothing to remove 
the weeds, or sow better seed. 

In visiting some eighty Schools the past win 
ter, [have been forcibly struck with the great 
difference in the appearance of the Schools, and 
the effects of individual influence in producing 
this difference—a difference as great as that be- 
tween a well cultivated farm and “the field of 
the slothful” which “was all grown over with 
thorns, and nettles had covered the face thereof, 
and the stone wall thereof was broken down.” 
I wish Christians would look at this subject and 
“ receive instruction.” 

Christians should use their influence to nave 
the Bible read in Schools, and to have teachers 
of good moral character employed. You need 
not, indeed, strive to exert influence as a Bap- 
tist, or Methodist, or Presbyterian, but only as 
a Christian, in a way that will not be objection- 
able to any good citizen. Some professors of 
religion seem to think that because the Catechism 
is not taught, therefore all religion and morality 
are excluded from the School; as if the Bible 
were not above and better than a Catechism! 
What! may not children be taught to fear God, 
honor their parents, not to lie, or cheat, or steal, 
or swear, unless they are also taught that God 
“‘foreordains whatsoever comes to pass”? May 
not children be instructed in the great law of 
love: “Do unto others as you would that they 
should do unto you,” without being: instructed 
in regard to the correct mode of baptism? Our 
Schools suffer a thousand times more from the 
apathy and indifference of Christians than from 
the exclusion of the Catechism. 

Christians! the work we propose for you is 
not over the sea. It is at your own door—a 
work you must do or it will not be done. Will 
you do it? How can you consistently pray, 
“Thy kingdom come,” when you neglect one 
great instrumentality in introducing this king- 
dom—the proper education of the young? Do 
you not know that the District-School will be 
what you make it—a School of order, know- 
ledge, and virtue, or a School of igngrance and 


demnation of another, and the preferénce given 
by the Church to one class of boards as denuncia- 
tion of all other boards. I do not affirm that the 
intelligent Editors of The I 
Ta a mistake, far less that they have borne 
alse witness against their brethren; but it is 
only asked for the information of myself and 
the public on what authority this averment is 
founded. — ; 

Again suffer me to inquire—Where may it be 
found as the authorized judgment of the General 
Assembly or of the churches as a body “that 
Congregationalists generally and all Presbyte- 
rians contributing to such associations are mate- 
rially unsound in doctrine”? Authority for such 
a statement may be extant, but as 1 am not in- 
formed where, you are therefore requested to point 
it out. So far from having information on this 
subject of the same kind you seem to possess, 
certain facts which have come under my ob- 
servation have led me to a directly contrary con- 
clusion. For example, I know that many of the 
churches in connection with the Old School Gen- 
eral Assembly do contribute to the funds of the 
American Board, and that many ministers in the 
same connection suffer themselves to be consid- 
ered by the public as the friends and patrons of 
the Board. This is indeed notorious; and yet 
these churches are not arraigned for disorderly 
practice, nor these ministers for “material un- 
soundness in doctrine.” 

But the American Board is not the sole object 
of Presbyterial proscription ; for you state that 
“all voluntary associations” are in the same cate- 
gory of denunciation. If this be so it is strangely 
inconsistent, to.say the least, with what must be 

enerally known, to wit, that the agents of the 
ible, Tract, For. Evangelical, Sunday-school, 
and Protestant Societies are seen in the pulpits of 
Old School churches, and even before the General 
Assembly itself, pleading the cause of their re- 
spective associations without rebuke or denun- 
ciation. For thirteen years I have heen attached 
to an O:d School church, and during all this time 
it has contributed to the funds of the American 
Board, and the three neighboring churches (the 
habit of others more distant I do not know) have 
pursued the same course ; and the churches have 
never been condemned in Presbyteyy or elsewhere 
in our ecclesiastical courts for “ wnsoundness in 
doctrine.” 

It cannot be unknown to the Editors that an 
Old School minister has recently been invited to 
occupy the place in the Committee of the Board 
made vacant by the decease of the lamented Arm- 
strong. It can scarcely be credited that the 
Board would invite a gentleman to a post which 
if accepted must subject him to the censure of 
his own church; nor is it any more to be be- 
lieved that in declining the responsible and hon- 
orable trust offered him he was influenced in any 
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vice ?—a Sehool to train youth for good citizens 
and Christians, or a School to train them for 
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manner by the fear of such censure. 

If I am then to understand your declaration 
as affirming that the existing practice of the Old 
School Presbyterian Church is denunciatory of 
ail voluntary associations for propagating truth, 
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Church which denounces all voluntary associa- 
tions for propagating the Gospel, and which re- 
gards the Congregational Churches generally, and 
all the Presbyterian Churches whose members 
contribute to such associations, as materially un- 
sound in doctrine,” it did not occur to us that 
there was any chance of our being misunder- 
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less than “unfaithfulness to the best interests of 
Zion,” and its tendency is “fatally to injure the 
cause of Gospel truth”. The contributions then 
of our correspondent, and of the Church to Which 
he belongs, and those of the “three neighboring 
churches,” have been given to the American 
Board for the last twelve years, in contempt of a 
solemn judgment, sent out with ecumenical so- 
lemnity, from the highest judicatory gknown to 
their ecclesiastical constitution. 

The statement “that an Old School minister 
has been recently invited to occupy the place in 
the Committee of the Board, made vacant by the 
decease of the lamented Armstrong,” needs a 
little correction. The office of Secretary in the 
Home Correspondence of the American Board, 
which was made vacant by the decease of that 
good man, Dr. Armstrong, is now occupied by 
Dr. Pomroy. ‘The office of district secretary for 
the city of New York and the parts adjacent— 
an office which is nothing else than an agency 
for the collection of funds, was recently offered 
in the name of the Prudential Committee to a 
beloved and respected brother, whom the Church 
needs for a better and higher service. He is an 
“Old School minister” in the fact of his belong- 
ing to an Old School presbytery rather than be- 
cause he has any offensive partisan sympathies ;— 
just as we presume that our correspondent is 
“Old School” chiefly in the sense of belonging 
to an Old School congregation. 


—  -0e - — 


THE DISTINGUISHING FEATURE OF THE 
GOSPEL, 





What is that the delineation of which radically 
distinguishes the Gospel from every philosophical 
orethical or so-called religious system originated 
among men? What Element has that, which 
these have not? What Fact does it reveal which 
discriminates it from these fundamentally, making 
it to differ in kind as well as in degree, to be 
other as well as more ; so to differ that it is not 
incredible that miracles should have been wrought 
to authenticate and establish it, or that angels 
should have descended to herald its announce- 
ment ? 

It is not certainly Man’s Sinfulness. For even 
heathen systems involve among their principles 
the recognition of this, and. the Scriptures, with 
all the fiery distinctness and the fearful impress- 
iveness of their language in regard to this, can 
hardly rival the revelations that are made of it 
in History. 

It is not God’s Existence or Sovereignty, or 
even His Character and His Purposes. ‘For these 
are plainly declared by the things which are 
made from the foundation of the world. The 
conviction of them is written indeed in every 
man’s constitution. And though it be true that 
the Scriptures reveal them with a clearness and 
fulness never approximated elsewhere, it is true 
also that all religious systems have recognized 
them more or less distinctly, and that some have 
declared them with much confidence and success. 
Even the Trinity has not been unsuspected by 
some high speculative Intelligences. 

Neither is this truth Man’s Immortality. 
For the evidence of this may be found in the 
constitution of the Soul and its limitless aspi- 
tations; and in the providential system, which 
requires such a Future to complete it. It follows 
almost inevitably from the admission of a Divine 
Intelligence—our Author and Sovereign; and 
as matter of fact #t has been recognized—this 
existence of a Future State—in every religious 
system that has existed upon the Earth. 

In regard to all these Facts the Gospel has 
done much, for much needed to be done. It has 
brought into the light of distinct affirmation what 
was before but obscurely seen. It has established 
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for missionary purposes and for the education of 
candidates for the ministry; and secondly, the 
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Catehens Sse 9. gationalists of New England? What was the 

Am. anv For. Sasarn Ustox,-. 72. ™.« Dr. Potts’ Ch. | line of division by which the two great fragments 
(Gch Aveune- | of the Presbyterian body were separated from 

each other? The separation was not indeed ef- 
fected exclusively by the principle of elective 
affinity acting upon individuals, and sending every 
minister, and every church-member, to one frag- 
We anticipate a week of great interest. Near- | ment or the other according to his personal views 
ly all our great benevolent societies, we believe, | and sympathies. Whole synods, which, in con- 
are prepared to report an encouraging degree of | sequence of the circumstances in which they 
success in their operations, and a gratifying in- | had their beginning, were strong in their attach- 
crease of their resources, and all of them a wider | ment to the New England theology and the New 
field and more urgent demand for their eflorts to| England voluntary societies, were exscinded as 
do good. Those who attend from abroad will| synods, without any discrimination ; and on the 
enjoy the Christian greeting of old friencs, and | constitutionality of that act of excision the re- 
the formation of new friendships, that will en-| mainder of the Church was divided, so that there | 
large the bounds of their fellowship, and cheer | were two General Assemblies. In some instan- | 
their hearts in their future pilgrimage. Many | ces, synods were divided, and this was ordinarily | 
consultations will be held, and plans and agree-| by presbyterial lines, some of the presbyteries 
ments formed, in regard to modes and means of | adhering to one Assembly and the remainder to 
doing good. We trust the occasion will not pass | the other Assembly. In some instances, presby- 
by without witnessing the foundation of some | teries were torn asunder, and in a few instances 
enterptises that shall result in the extension of | particular congregations were divided. But the | 
the Redeemer's triumphs, and the relief of hu-| general distinctién between those two great bodies 
man misery, in some portion of the ends of the | was, and is, that the one was adhered to by the 
earth. party which denounced and dreaded the prevalent 
Of the arrangements made for the public | theology of New England, and the voluntary so- 
speaking, we will not speak particularly. Dr. | cieties for missionary purposes, while the other 
Dill and Mr. Simpson, the respected delegates | was adhered to by the opposite party. Thus itis 
of the Irish Presbyterian Church, will doubtless | perfectly proper to call those synods, presbyteries 
be present, and partake in some of the public} and churches which are represented in one As- 
exercises. We know of no other brethren from | sembly, the Old School Presbyterian body, and 
foreign lands. Mr. Poor, the venerable mission- | those which are represented in the other Assem- 
ary from Ceylon, will probably be here, and | bly, the New School Presbyterian body. Nobody 
speak at the meeting of the American Board, on 
Friday. Mr. Albert Barnes preaches for Home | that there are no New School men in one organi- 
Missions on Sabbath evening, and Dr. Edward | zation, or that there are no Old School men in 
Beecher before the New York Bible Society. We | the other. 
have heard that Dr. E. Beecher, Dr, Scott, Mr. | of the Presbyterian Church as that “ which de- 
Storrs, and a sailor, will speak at the meeting of | nounces all voluntary associations for propa- 
the Seamen’s Friend Society; Drs. Parker, Tyng, gating the Gospel, and regards the Congregational 
and Dowling at the Sunday School Union ; Henry | Churches generally, and a!l the Presbyterian 
Ward Beecher and Dr. Dowling at the American | Churches whose members contribute to such as- 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society ; Gov. ———, | sociations, as materially unsound in doctrine,” we 
Prof. Raymond, Mr. Stevenson, of Ohio, and | had no thought that anybody could understand 
John B. Gough at the American Tract Sotiety ; | us as implying that there are not in connection 
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Clergymen's Directory kept, as usual, at Dodd’s bookstore. 


THE ANNIVERSARIES. 





understands such a use of language as implying 





Prof. Greenleaf, Drs. Cox, Durbin, and Bacon, | with the Old. School Assembly some individuals | 


and Rev. Mr. Porter, at the Bib.e Society; Drs. 
Cox, Kennaday, and Cheever at the Evangelical | into the Treasury of the American Board of For- 
eign Missions, and some who think affectionately 
others, at the Home Missionary Society: Gerrit | and respectfully of the New England Orthodoxy. 
Smith, Frederick Douglass, Henry Bibb, and Dr. | Still less did we dream that anybody would call 
Elder at the Vigilance Committee ; Mr. Thomp-|us to account for having implied that in that 
son and -—-— at the Society for Meliorating | branch of the Presbyterian Church, such contri- 
the condition of the Jews. _ butions and such, sympathies are matters of 
Ba All clergymen should niake a point of | church discipline. i 
entering their names and lodging« on the Directory | ‘If our correspondent has any doubts whether 
at Dold's. ‘ the Old School Assembly has ever denounced the 





Just so, when we spoke of one branch | 


and some congregations whose contributions go | 


on the immutable basis of its aurnHoriry what 
otherwise must have rested for proof on the rea- 
sonings of man. It has cleared away the vast 
accumulations of rubbish and superstition which 
had gathered around these pillars of doctrine, and 
sets them forth in their resplendent majesty ; and 
it has arranged and combined them in an harmo- 
nious system. But still so far as these are con- 
cerned, excepting of course the Trinity, it has 
made strictly speaking, no disc. eries to man. It 
has but eclaircised and established what was 
before presumable. What then 1s its new and 
transcendent Element; that which overtops all 
others in its importance, and to bring which to 
light the Gospel was revealed ? 

Assuredly it is the Repemption of Man, by 
God in Christ ; his Redemption from Sin, in both 
its penalty and its power ; his Justification before 
God through faith in Christ, his Sanctifieation 
through the truth by the Divine Spirit, the impar- 
tation to him as one with Christ of the Life of 
God, and his fitness thereby for the Celestial 
Realms. This whole stupendous work of Re- 
demption, embracing such various displays of 
Divine wisdom and grace, comprehending within 
itself the Incarnation of Deity in Jesus of Naza- 
reth, His work of Atonement, the descent and the 
transforming energy of the Holy Ghost upon the 
hearts of Believers—this is that, the revelation of 
which makes the Gospel to differ essentially 
from every system. It is this which in itself, and 
in its direct relations—to the Trinity, the Divine 
Law, Inspiration, etcetera—has always wrought 
most powerfully upon the hearts of men, to bring 
them to repentance. It is this which has grap- 
pled to itself the most intense affection of the 
Church, through its whole history, and has shined 
upon Christians with most effulgent and animat- 
ing light. And it is this, the striking away of 
which from the Gospel at once reduces that to 
the level, or to a level little superior to that of the 
writings of Plato and the Christian Sages ; which 
robs the Gospel in fact of its characteristic glory, 
and makes its miracles needless, and its preten- 


| sions unintelligible. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH IN HALIFAX, NOVA 
SCOTIA. 





The first Christian church ever planted in 
Halifax was a shoot from the Pilgrim stock—a 
| Congregational Church called the Mather Church, 
| composed of settlers from New England, in the 
year 1749. In the turmoils and changes connect- 
ed with the Revolution, their large and excellent 
| house of worship, to this day one of the best in 
the place, fell into the hands of Presbyterians con- 
nected with the Kirk of Scotland, and Congrega- 
tionalism has had no light there for many years, 

Recently, an infant Congregational Church has 
been formed, and a valuable house of worship 
has been secured by purchase. An able minister 
from England, Rev. W. H. Hendebourck, has 
been sent out by the Colonial Missionary Society 





exscinded or New Schoo! party as materially un- 
THE OLD SCHOOL PRESBYTERIAXS AND VOL- | sound in doctrine, let him read the acts and epis- 
UNTARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


tles of the Assembly of 1837, and particularly a 


é certain catholic epistle, or “Circular Letter,” | 

We give a place to the following communica | signed, * By order of the General Assembly, Da- 
tion, because the writer seems to be honest as! vid Elliott, Moderator, John McDowell, Stated 
well as courteous, and because he may perhaps | Clerk,"--and inseribed, “To all the Churches of 


be regarded as representing a jarger class of read- | Jesus Christ.” He can probably find it by calling 
ers than we have been wont to suppose could be | on his own pastor; or if he is unsuccessful there, 
found to entertain such views as ‘he expresses, | he can call on the stated clerk of the presbytery. 
Tf in our remarks on the Choctaw Mission. we And if there is any doubt in any quarter whether 


have in any way wounded the feelings of such the Old School Assembly denounces all voluntary 
readers, ave desire to make all necessary expla- | associations for propagating the Gospel, we need 
nations. 


only say that the above described circular letter 
> ae ' 19 whieh we have referred for the reason that 
Messrs. Eprrors :—in the 19th No. of your|._. h as it was addressed “to all the Churches 
able paper you remark at considerable length on | @2™Uch as It was addressed “No @ ‘ ari 
the Choctaw Mission question. In the course of |! Jesus Christ” we who are not Presbyterians 
these remarks, and as une reason to justily the | bad the more oceasion to read and remember it— 
rene Bh — ¢ meres Pate = bo Old | fepresents the training of young men for the min- 
resbyterian Church to which the mis-| istry! «an, : : . pages 
sionaries belong, you ar? })\vased to say—* That | mele it and sending the Gospel to those who 
branch of the Presbyterian Church denounces ail |. dd — and- planting churches in the dark 
voluntary associations for propagating the Gos. | “"* Ge*tute portions of the earth” as things that 
pel, and regards the Con<regational Charches (@ to be done churchwise, by the Church “in 
generally, — all “ on Churches | her appropriate character,” 
whose members contribute to such associations, | solemn testimony: "TP mr aS 
: ; trine.” ‘ y: “To be willing to commit ei- 
as materially unsoun: in doctrine. ; | ther of these branches fh . li 
This statement has excited my surprise, and | (oaien and irres sof her peculiar work to 
stan ‘ponsible hands, we are more and 


your attention is called to it with the view of ob- 


ining i tion respecting it. Permit me, | 0° Petsuaded, is unfaithfulness to the best imer. 
taining informa pe nter. 


and then subjoins this 


* then, to inquire—Where shall I find the recorded ests of Zion, and adapted fatally to injure the 


denunciation by the Old Schoo! General Assembly | cause of Gospel truth and Pribaecien ents’ 
of the Presbyterian Church, or by the Presbyte-| We have marked, in this 
rian Church asa body, of “all voluntary ass0-| words which seem to u 
ciations for propagating the Gospel”? That the 
Presbyterian Church has boards of its own, and 


public testimony, some 

pi S particularly emphatic. 

To be even “ willing” to commit the Management 
; : -_ | of missions, and the charitable education of 

fers them to volun associations is | ° ae of young 

bth ore ; te the vcapry | the Editors wil] | men for the ministry, to voluntary associations, 

not infer from the 


val of one thing the con-|as is done by the Congregationalists, is nothing! Herald 





n connection with the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, and provision made for his 
support for a number of years. 

| But the handful of devoted men who have un- 
|dertaken this work find themselves quite unable 
|to meet also the payments required for their 
meeting-house. They have therefore deputed 
Mr. Burrox, one of their number, a gentleman of 
intelligence and worth, to visit their brethren in 
the States, to solicit aid for this object. Mr. 
Burton has obtained the cordial recommendations 
of the Congregational ministers in Boston, and in 
New York and Brooklyn. We have examined 
his testimonials, including letters from Messrs. 
Binney, Wells, and Galloway, of London, Wilkes 
of Montreal, &c., and find them amply satisfac- 
tory. 

We are aware of the unwillingness of many 
liberal men to listen to applications for church- 
building; but we look upon the present as one 
of those exceptional cases placed by their cir- 
cumstances on grounds so peculiar that they 
must be looked at and responded to on their sim- 
plemerits, regardless of resolutions orrules, how- 
ever rigid. Andif so regarded, we are.sure it 
will commend itself to the liberality of our 
friends as a case where a little money seasonably 
bestowed will do great good. ' 


—-—~ ee —— 


Aw Eprronuat Gratis.—The Presbyterian Her- 
ald, Louisville, Ky., published as its own editori- 
our first article on “ High-Church Arrogance.” 
It is due to Mr. Qdenheimer that the second 
sponld “ppear also. We therefore give the 
Permission to use that in the same manner. 
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“ ACCOUNTANT” AND THE : an 


ee 

We have received the following brief comm 
nications, which explain themselves. 
noon on Tuesday we received information 
reply to the article in our last was in course/f 
preparation by “ Congregationalist” ; but it 
too late for our paper this week, and as the 
paper will be taken up with reports of the Au- 
versaries, we can only promise to give it to 
readers as early as practicable. 


For the | 
Messrs. Eprrors:—Upon reading my last arthe 
I find that I have inadvertently and unintentin- 


ally fallen into an error in one particular, a4, 
although the error in no’ way affects the 
result, I deem it right to make the correction.{n 
the second column, where I say “It may thie- 
fore be considered fair to estimate the aveme 
profits at 50 per cent.,” I made this “eae 





















Sales for 1847 and 1848, $222.1 
Profits on these sales would yield $111,05927 
As I had not the net cost on+which toal- 
culate the 50 per cent., I was misled by talng 
the gross sales, and 50 per cent., of these gavehe 
$111,052 27. But as the $222,104 55 wasthe 
whole amount received for sales, and incl@ed 
both cost and profit, it would have been bette 
have stated the account thus, | 


Whole amount of sales for 1847-8, $222.10 55 
Expense of Colportage, same time, 90,75) 08 


Showing the probable net cost of Books, $131,383 47 


This would be in strict accordance with 'the 
statement of the officers of the Society wiere 
they say, “The principle which has govened 
them in fixing the price of the Society's “ie 





has been merely to receive back by sales the 
amount expended in printing and circulating juch 
as are sold ;” and again, “ For services ani ex- 
penses of 175 Colporteurs and other agents, ¢rcu- 
lating the Society's publications, $31,943.50.” 
Of the gross sales for 1847-8, $222,104 5%, the 
large amount of $138,384 55 was sold by Célpor- 
teurs. While more than 300,000 volumes have 
been given away by Colporteurs, more than 
2,000,000 volumes have been sold by them. These 
facts | adduced to proye that the profits onsales 
would sustain the Colporteurs. To do this, then, 
will require more than 50 per cent., profts, as 
will be seen by the proportion which $90,652 08 
bears to $131,352 47. AccouNT.NT. 

For the Indepexdent. 
CORRECTION. 


Messrs. Eprtors:—A writer in your lat has 
undertaken to represent that an article in aprevi- 
ous number signed W. A. H. was in reply » arti- 
cles written by him ; which yet he himself states 
to be no reply. I wish to say that I am net con- 
scious of having taken any part in the wntro- 
versy which he has introduced into your paper. 
The fact was, that being confined at hom: with 
influenza—while my family were at an evening 
meeting—at peace, I hoped, with God ani man, 
and supposing the controversy "to be eaded, I 
thought your readers would be pleased with a 
few reminiscences of the blessings of God on 
the American Tract Society—especially in its 
early history—and noted some of them, sippos- 
ing they would be acceptable to all. 





W.AH. 
Just as our paper was going to press, we re- 
ceived the following from the Secretaries 


A CARD. 
The Secretaries of the American Tract Society 
wish frankly to state to the readers of The Inde- 
pendent, that they see no good reasons forofficial- 
ly replying to several grave animadversions 
which have appeared in its columns on the Soci- 
ety they serve. For, 
1. To the best of our knowledge and belief, 
there is no just ground for such animadversions. 
The facts of the Socicty are simply as taey ap- 
pear in the Society’s Reports to a plain, confiding 
reader, without concealment or reservation, and 
the financial statements are made with absolute 
accuracy. We beliéve that the more fullf the 
facts and proceedings of the Society are known, 
the more will it be loved and cherished as effi- 
ciently laboring for the glory of God in the sal- 
vation of the perishing. 
2. Those animadversions are to a great extent 
based on groundless assumptions and misstatements 
of facts, by which conclusions are reached on 
which no dependence can be placed. The wri- 
ter’s imagination, or one stroke of his pen, gives 
or takes from the Society tens of thousands. 
That the Society, in issuing good books which 
cost a million dollars, should be represented as 
making a profit of half a million, and yet as 
selling the same books at /ess than cost to the pos- 
sible diminution of the sales of the trade, appears 
to us infinitely absurd. The fact is, that the So- 
ciety, in pushing out its publications among the 
destitute, has rarely, if ever, had in hand means 
to meet its obligations for a single week. It has 
prayed for “daily bread ;” and bountiful and 
gracious has been the Hand which has supplied 
its needs. 
3. These animadversions are anonymous, and 
do not appear to us as honest inquiries for light. 
The writer is unwilling to be known so as to re- 
ceive information except in a public discussion, 
and for us to engage in such a discussion we 
apprehend might do more injury than good tothe 
cause of Christ. 
We intend, therefore, to do all we can that the 
Society’s operations may be so conducted as to 
be pleasing to God and his people ; and that all 
its proceedings may be reported, not only accu- 
rately, but as fully, distinctly, and explicitly, as 
the friends of the Institution can desire; and to 
refer discussions in The Independent to the dis- 
cretion and courtesy of its respected editors, 
trusting in the great Head of the Church that He 
will control and overrule all for good. 
Wm. A. Hattock. 
O. Eastman. 
R. 8. Coox. 


——_+¢ —_—— 


CLERICAL TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 


This meeting is called at the Brick-Church 
Chapel on Tuesday afternoon, to see if the minis- 
ters can fix upon some plan of operations in 
which there will be a general concurrence and 
codperation. Our own impression is, that the 
best thing the ministers can do for Temperance 
is to go to work for it, just as they once did, 
and as they now do for other objects which 
they set their hearts on and expect to accom- 
plish through the divine blessing on their 
endeavors. If they will agree to do this, very 
well; but it is much better to do it without 
agreeing, than to agree and not doit. If any 
man knows a better plan, let him impart it, or 
otherwise give his vote for this, viva voce, in his 
own pulpit and vestry. It is by no means neces- 
sary to this that there should be a dogmatic unity 
on certain controverted points. 


FATHER MATHEW, OF IRELAND. 


By all accounts there is no reason to doubt 
that this justly honored philanthropist is now ac- 
tually on his way to this country, a passenger 
in the fine packet ship New World, Capt. Knight. 
In no vessel could he be better accommodated, 
and from no captain would he receive more ten- 
der care and respectful attention. It is barely 
possible that he may arrive in season to attend 
the Temperance Anniversary in this city, on the 
9th of May; but it is quite improbable. But 
we trust he will be in sufficient season and in 
good health to attend the grand Convention of the 
West, at Cincinnati. 

Whenever he may arrive, and wherever he 
may present himself, we have no doubt his visit 
will awaken the greatest interest. No foreigner 
since the visit of Lafayette has been looked for 
with so much interest, or welcomed with so much 
enthusiasm as will be awakened by Mr. Mathew. 
We do not believe there is a Protestant Christian 
in the United States who will refuse to grasp his 
hand with grateful respect because he is consci- 
entiously a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Our esteemed Irish brother Rev. Alex- 
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‘| not to be too urgent with their enthusiastic atten- 
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Fatner , and the able value of 
his services towards the re of Ireland. 
One caution we wish to give to our fri 

and all the friends of temperance ; and that 





tions, or too exacting in their demands upon his 
time and labor. Remember that Father Mathew 
is no longer the young and vigorous man who 
took up with a stout heart and faith the deliver- 
ance of his country. His amazing efforts and 
cares have well nigh worn him out, and he must 


tion, lest we should kill him by the very inten- 
sity of our regards. With a little prudence and 
forethought we may all see and hear him, and 
give him the pressure of a million of hands and 
the benison of twenty millions of free and grate- 
ful hearts, and then send him back with new 
strength and hope to bless and save his own loved 
and hapless Ireland. 3 





THE SOCIAL QUESTION. 





Our French correspondent has opened a fearful 
budget in his letter on the first page. We shall 
leave to him the discussion of the social problem 
as it relates to France. But the question is as- 
suming a serious practical aspect in New York. 
What shall be done with the Poor? The num- 
ber of the poor is increasing among us. There 
are thousands in this city who are miserably 
poor, ragged, filthy, sickly, crowded in garrets or 
cellars, without fire, without a bed, dependent on 
charity for a scanty and precarious subsistence. 
















be cared for and favored by a delicate considera-| Protestant and Republican press is following in 


There are other thousands whose daily labor | which they are sustained by the people, the 
yields them so scanty a support that sickness or | natural effect of that taste of liberty which the 
loss of employment would render them penniless | |talians have enjoyed, the introduction of so 
and dependent on charity for food, medicine, and | many Bibles, and such freedom of thought and 
ahome. Yet many of our wealthy citizens have | utterance on religion, the inherent capabilities of 
no conception of such a state of things. The | the country for defence by the population against 
merchant whose daily route lies from the Ex- | an invading army, provided the will and spirit of 
change through Broadway to Union Square or|the people are aroused, the embarrassments of 
the Fifth Avenue, may be surprised and incredu- | the Austrian Government in Germany and Hun- 
lous at such a statement. He meets day after| gary, and the evident disposition of the new 
day the same impostors, the same blind and crip- | Emperor to allow something to liberty—these 
pled beggars, the same haggard and bloated wo- | and other like thoughts make us cherish hopes, 
men with borrowed, stolen, or tortured children, | which may be dissipated by the steamer’s news 
but he never sees anything like real poverty or | to-morrow, that Italy may be redeemed, confed- 
suffering. Will such a man believe us when we | erated, Christianized, and made the blessed of 


absolutism. 
Now we are enabled to give at least a bint in 
regard to the peculiar keenness of the absolutist 

ies exhibited by the London press in the 
case of the Pope, from the fact that the Times, 
the Chronide, and the Morning Post are all in the 
hands of men who have been educated at Oxford! 
This explains their peculiar solicitude for the 
preservation of despotism at Rome. And our 





that lead. The New York Courier § Enquirer , 
which assumes to be the Times of America, and 
therefore apes the “bloody Times of London,” 
published for the steamer’s mail, three weeks 
since, an elaborate article expressive of its repub- 
lican anxieties for the success of Radetzky, the 
overthrow of the Italian republics, and the resto- 
ration of the Pope to his former despotic power 
at Rome! 

We cannot now foresee the result of Radetzky’s 
triumph. Our correspondents in England and 
France express the same forebodings which ge 
nerally prevail here, that all is lost for Italian 
liberty. Yet we cannot but cherish a better hope 
for Italy, and even dream that the removal of the 
headstrong, unstable and hypocritical Cartes 
Ausert may be the removal of the last obstacle 
to Italian nationality and independence. It was 
quite evident, before the rash resumption of hos- 
tilities, that there was and could be no real union 
between the new republics and the King of Sar- 
dinia. The noble spirit exhibited by the repub- 
lican leaders, and the zeal and firmness with 


has truly . v. a 
pale. pry bigoted to. The Board shall ennually sleet an Executive Com- | the Church of God.” This last charge he enies, 


f 


days ave the annual meeting of the Society, for the | Judge by the self-complacency with which }, 
election of their 


ander King lost no opportunity of bearing testi- | The 


tell him that a slight advance in the price of flour 
or of fuel causes distress, distress that is felt in 
hundreds of families where there is an air of 
comfort to the casual observer; and that sickness 
reduces such families to the brink of starvation, 
and renders them liable to ejectment for the non- 
payment of rent? 

Well, neighbor, if you will call at our office 
to-morrow we will engage to show you, within 
a hundred rods of where we write, a family of 
five persons who lived last week on fourteen 
shillings ($1.75) ; a family who have seen “ better 
days,” and who have been reduced not by vice, 
but by misfortune. We will take you to another 
family of four, where the mother lies sick and 
helpless on a rude cot, their only apology for a 
bed, and the father is unable to find employment: 
they have pawned little keepsakes and necessary 
articles of clothing for food, and would have 
been turned out of doors had we not begged their 
rent of strangers. We will take you to another— 
but the stench of the street and court will sicken 
your stomach, if your heart is notalready sick— 
we were about taking you toa narrow room, 6ix 
by twelve, occupied by three persons, where 
honest and frugal industry would pine with hun- 
ger and languish under disease did not the hand 
of charity furnish employment, food and medi- 
cine. 

You begin to see some signs of poverty. But 
we have not yet taken you to the painter and the 
joiner; both once in prosperous business, now 
reduced, with families on their hands ; good work- 
men, but having only such employment as the 
kindness of friends may furnish. And we have 
not attempted to enter, much less to explore, the 
recesses of poverty and wretchedness in the very 
heart of New York. There are multitudes of 
poor who are not beggars, and yet are liable at 
any moment to be reduced to beggary. 

What shall be done for them? Shall we mul- 
tiply hospitals and other charitable institutions ? 
That will not meet the case. It would be bad 
economy to expend all the charity of the commu- 
nity upon institutions expensive in their struc- 
ture and management, and towards which there 
is a natural aversion on the part of the respect- 
able poor. 

Shall we copy the pauper system of England ? 
But though it is the duty of Society to provide 
for the poor, it is not clear to us that this is the 
duty of the State. Besides, pauper-systems are 
always prodigal of money, and reckless of human 
sensibility. They perpetuate the evil they are 
designed to remedy. They become also political 
engines of the worst description. What we want 
is a mode of relieving the poor which shall not 
increase their helplessness and dependence by 
freeing them from the necessity of labor, and 
assuring them of the prompt and permanent sup- 
ply of their wants by public or private charity, 
but which shall educate them to industry, econo- 
my, temperance, manliness, vjrtue, or shall cher- 
ish these qualities where they exist. 

How shall this be accomplished? We put the 
question to Christians. For we maintain that 
Christians should take the lead in ministering to 
all the wants of their fellow men—to their tem- 
poral as well as their spiritual necessities. It is 
a reproach to the Church when other associations 
are in advance of her in any form of practical 
benevolence. We do not undertake to solve the 
problem. We can only offer a few suggestions. 
Can you not in some way provide’ employment 
for the poor? Other things being equal, ought 
you not to give a share of employment to them 
rather than to those who are not in pressing 
need? Employ them too at remunerating prices. 

Will not some men of capital erect buildings 
for the better accommodation of poor families at 
low rentst The apartments should be commo- 
dious, well lighted and ventilated, furnished with 
closets and other conveniences for domestic pur- 
poses, and the building should be supplied with 
Croton water. The rent should in no case ex- 
ceed the interest on the cost and expenses of the 
property, and should even fall below that. In 
such buildings the respectable and worthy poor 
could find a quiet, cleanly, comfortable home. 
Establishments of this description have been 
recently erected in London, as also bathing and 
washing houses on a large scale. We hope to 
see a similar movement here. Might not some 
of the outlay upon costly churches have been 
better expended on such buildings ? 

Above all let those who are blessed with 
abundance visit the poor, ascertain their wants, 
and give them sympathy and relief in person. 
This is one of the best modes of recreation for a 
man of business after the toils and cares of the 
day. He who does good only through societies 
and by proxy knows little of the luxury of 
beneficence. 

We content ourselves at present with these 


lanthropy will not be in vain. If it proves to be 
so, if Christians as such will not move energeti- 
cally in this matter, then how can we censure 
philanthropists like our neighbor of the Tribune 
for attempting to accomplish by other means the 
work abandoned by Christians. 


THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


It is a sad reproach both to the Protestantism 
and the Republicanism of our country that no 
effective movement has yet been made among us 
for the extension of aid or even of sympathy to 
the Roman Republic. Our Government, which 
made haste to express its fraternization with the 
Republic of France, and which has hitherto pro- 
fessed its readiness to recognize any and every 
revolution—any organization (unless of negroes, 
as in Haiti!) as soon as it can claim to be a gov- 
ernment de facto—has shrunk from the hazards 


lutionary governments ever formed, for no other 
reason, as far as but that the Pope was 
dethroned by the people who resolved to be free. 

commercial as is its wont, has servile- 





mony to the uprightness and benevolence of 


ly copied the spixit of the leading pepers of Lon- 


hints, trusting that our appeal to Christian phi- | ists 


of acknowledging one of the best managed revo- fourth 





the Lord. What a day it will be, when the 
struggling nations panting for freedom shall cry 
exultingly—Itatiam! Itatiam! 


UNION OF PRESBYTERIANS. 


It is known to many that our Presbyterian 
brethren, with all the conservative power of their 
mode of government, and their firm adherence to 
the doctrine of the Organic Unity of the Visible 
Church, have not been able to avoid being split 
up into a remarkable number of distinct and 
often hostile sects. Of late we seem to see a 
realization of the proverb once applied by a re- 
tired pastor to the condition of his late flock :— 
“The finer they split, the better they'll mix ;"— 
and some systematic efforts have been made to- 
wards a re-union. A conference of delegates on 
the subject was held in this city on the 10th of 
April, at which were represented eight distinct 
and independent bodies of Presbyterians, and yet 
leaving unrepresented two bodies, which togeth- 
er must nearly equal in numbers all the rest, the 
New School General Assembly, and the Cumber- 
land Presbyterians, besides several smaller or- 
ganizations. 

As many of our readers are unacquainted with 
this state of things, especially in New England, 
where such divisions are unknown, we give the 
names of the bodies represented : 

General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States. 

General Synod of the Reformed Protestant 
Dutch Church. 

Associate Synod of New York. 

Associate Reformed General Synod of the West. 

Associate Reformed Synod of the South. 

General Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church in North America. 

Associate Synod of North America. 

Associate Synod of North America (another 
body, we understand). 

Drs. Pressly, Phillips, Ferris, and Mr. Miller, 
were the Business Committee, whose report was 
adopted. The resolutions begin as follows : 

Whereas, The Church of Jesus Christ consti- 
tutes one body, of which He is the Divine Head, 
and consequently should be so organized as to 
exhibit to the view of the world the appearance 
as well as the reality of unity ; and whereas, the 
present divided condition of the Church is in ap- 
pearance at least inconsistent with her unity ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That it is the imperative duty of 
the followers of Christ to aim at bringing about a 
union of all the different portions of the house- 
hold of faith upon a scriptural basis. 

From this postulate they proceed to resolve 
that it is not only desirable but practicable—not to 
produce “the reality of unity,” but—“ to effect a 
closer union”-—not of all Presbyterians, but— 
“among the bodies here represented,”—leaving 
out the New School and the Cumberlands. They 
then exhort “ these churches” to “ cultivate a fra- 
ternal affection; acknowledge their confessions 
to be “substantially the same” (does that mean 
‘for substance of doctrine,’ or something else *) ; 
reserve to each body the control of its own 
psalmody ; advise ministerial interchange “where 
it is practicable, without any surrender of prin- 
ciple,” and propose a correspondence by letter 
or delegation; and a concert of action in the 
work of Missions. 


—_—— +e ——— 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The following is the draft of the Constitution adopt- 
ed by the Joint Committee of the three Societies, and 
which awaits only the ratification of the Societies 
themselves, at their annual meetings, to become a law. 
It strikes us as having some admirable features—espe- 
cially that which combines efficient executive action 
with responsibility to a large and well-selected Board 


of Directors. 
PREAMBLE. 
Whereas, there have been formed in this country at 
different times three Societies—The American Pro- 
testant, The Foreign Evangelical, and The Christian 
Alliance—-all having in view substantially the same great 
work, viz.: the diffusion of Evangelical Truth wher- 
ever corrupted forms of Christianity exist, at home or 
abroad. , whereas it is deemed practicable to 
— these Societies into one Association, which 
P’ 





éxpense in labor for the objects contemplated, it is | 4; : h ctarian institutions had been | While remains in the state of siege, and the por’ J 
deemed ex pe ae wy pe men ponchade cape Rateaed ty the ‘Gabiien, and the principle | ¥ere Dot permitted to make demonstratio! 
spon ities of the ~ That named ‘Seauage coh oak repeatedly sanctioned. On the other hand it was Re Besnkient woersee igs it the Hang 
uct its affairs according to the following Constitution: | urged that the petitioners asked for what the _ Avsteia—There is now no doubt on psi 
CONSTITUTION. State had always been unwilling to grant—a close a water co a. yl : - 7 ete a 
ARTICLE. and exclusive corporation. They were offered a ‘wo re Gunes ma ae Ch ¢ Jellackials, exe fa 
This Society shall be known by the name of THE | charter like that of Amherst; but they replied | ; off dhs eower which they upheld. Theyare ¥ 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN CHRISTIAN UNION. ag off from the power w! 


Il. 
The object of this a shall be, by Missions, 
Col the Press, and io agencies, 


to diffuse and promote the principles of Religious 
Liberty and a and E Christianity, both 
at home and wherever a corrupted Christianity 
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disposition to concede our Christian standing 


this | OFS to substantiate by garbling an extract {;,,, 
the |my account of the Hollis-street installation, ;, 
which I am made to say that “ Unitarians },,, 





Sh non ik han toe rag nen Mr cut the last, the historical tie, which has boy, 
keep regular minutes of their transactions, and pre- them to the Church of God.” I did nor Say this 
Lande Pagrog i Se yr bok sub- | of Unitarians as such, as any one can see hy ,, 


report to the Board at their regular meeting ferring to The Independent of December 2) ¢, 
the contrary, I expressly confined it to those y; 
vi. were disposed to symbolize with the Unive), 


Pincay = 1 ge emp reg plete bape nena ists, and took pains to add that “ the whole [, 

and when necessary convene the They shall | ‘ran body have by fo means committed then J 
take such security of the Treasurer as shall be deemed | selves to this act of union.” [t seems, howey,, | 
ns fen 2 Ae hr men alga a naa por more to be a foregone conclusion with the Editoy ,, 
may require, and keep regular minutes of their pro- the Register that “all orthodox men, and es», 
ceedings. cially all orthodox ministers,” are illiberal 


Vit. in his haste to fasten the charge upon us be 


on the Tuesday preceding og ane Thursday of careless of his premises, thinking that the j,j, 


the Directors shall be chosen, | ence will hold, even though his facts do no, 


the Treasurer’s account — and the proceed- | Does it never occur to him that his own chayy 


ter for liberality may suffer in his over-haste 
The Board of Di shall meet within @f malign others! One would think it did poy, ; 


ME ERY 


Officers and the appointment of the | wont to speak, as if he were by prescrip), 
right more charitable than all others 


ARNoLp 


Mi niece ing 


The Board of Directors may admit as an Auxiliary x 
any Society organized to labor in the same fields, and 

according to the same principles, and upon the same FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDEN), 
plans proposed by this Bociety, 








: RS ; ENGLAND, April 12th, 1g49 
No renee | shall peapcaypniee 3 anaes The English news of the week may be very sup 
cept ch a Board of Di cae by a marily stated. Mr. Ward, the Secretary of the Navy 
sical — ’ 4 of the members present. and M. P. for Sheffield, has accepted the appointmey 
<s of Commissioner of the Ionian Islands. ‘These islnn4, 


are nominally a republic under English protection 7 
FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


but actually the government is the irritating dom. © 
ai ‘ nation of a clique of natives, closely resembling ti 
Boston, April 30, 1849. old “ family party” which misgoverned Canada, = ‘ 
Messrs. Eprrors :—During the past week a humbugged successive English Governors. Mr. Wan 
public examination took place of the several | isa very able man: if he understands modern Gres) 
classes connected with the Andover Theological | and will learn and know for himself, the Islanders m,; 
Seminary. The Seniors, under the instruction of felicitate themselves upon his appointment. A: 
Rev. Austin Phelps, the newly installed Profes- peers tesa prs veaag in the representation of t 
sor of Sacred Rhetoric, submitted plans of ser- yr vat Yorkshire, and Sheffield will not aga 
mons, which were characterized by justness of Pee Crean. No virtue can withsts 
ment and full { thought: they like- | 2° *tmoephere of the Treasury. Mr. Roebuck 
ee ane ae member-nominate for Sheffield, and it is expected » 
wise exhibited a familiarity with the outlines of oye without opposition, by general accord. 1 
bY . ei ected , by g coord. H 
Ecclesiastical History, under the tuition of the | win) be @ great accession to the ranks of the eare 
excellent Dr. Emerson, It is to be expected that | poformers, 
a new text-book in this department will shortly Elected in his absence from England, Mr. Cole 
be introduced in the place of Mosheim, with | met his constituents for the first time yesteriay. wy 
which much dissatisfaction has been expressed. | there was a grand gathering in his honor, ay Wa, 
A day was also devoted to the examination of the | field, Yorkshire. The best spirits of Yorks); 
Middle Class on the several subjects of System- | and adjoining counties were presen: 











and dined 


atic Theology, to which they have been attend- | together seven hundred strong. Mr. Cobden spok: 
ing during the year, under the instruction of Prof. | fr upwards of an hour and a half, and touched 
Park. The examination was unusually search- | "PO" the great topics which he has made his own 


with great ability, and was sustained hy enthusi 
astic cheering. The following sentiment, given f 
the first time in an assembly of such importance, is 


ing and animated ; the members of the examining 

committee participating in it, and expressing them- 

selves, at the close, m their report to the trustees fact to cheer the heart of the philanthropist 

of the Institution, as highly gratified with the * May international arbitration be adopted in al) ov 

training the young men had received, as evinced | future treaties with foreign nations, and speedily « 
8 J 8 . ; Ne te, I : 

in the soundness of their doctrinal views, and the — oe ae sey appeal to the sword in 

ability with which they sustained them. The "ales tadeaatiebiematanieen sis iar easel 

examination of the students in the department | | rm Br om se Or meamy ser 

2 Tineentnive wades the taltion of Pref ours. ere can ittle doubt that the good n 
of Secred Lite : oP . “| and true of the West Riding will labor not on); 
Edwards, and his assistant in Hebrew, Mr. Ro- make Mr. Cobden’s seat safe, but at the next elec! 
bie, was no less thorough and satisfactory : their | t give him a fitting colleague. 
skill in exegesis, and in the solution of alleged Five hundred Englishmen combined to mak 
discrepancies and critical difficulties, was particu- | Easter Holiday at Paris. They were received i 
larly manifested in their recitations from Robin- | great cordiality at Boulogne, and with enthusias 
son’s Greek Harmony. A new element of inter-| Paris. These interchanges of friendly offices : 

y . * a . 
est has been thrown into the examination by the | have the happiest results. They show, amongst 
exhibition of maps, drawn by the students, upon | things, that the people of England are not so abs 
paper or the black-board, for the purpose of il- tist as the Peers and a considerable portion of the daily 
lustrating Sacred Geography, with particular ref- | Press would make it appear. 
erence to the points upon which light has been CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 
cast by Dr. Robinson. I cannot but congratu- The news from Central Italy is most distressin 
late the young men who are now enjoying the nga upon hearing of the defeat of Charl 
advantages of this Seminary upon their distin- rt, and the humiliating terms imposed, sent a d 
; ne ~j. 2.4 | putation to Turin to invite the deputies to Genoa, andt F 
guished opportunities ; and the Church of Christ | : 
th iia alieie the eenad tnocaine | make that city the center of continued resistance. QO» | 
es es ae, ee a 8 | arriving at Turin the deputation found there was 1 
and the faithfulness of the teachers upon whom | Chamber! The new King, Victor Emmanuel, has di 
the character of this cherished Institution now | missed the Assembly! Moreover Piedmontese (roo) 
depends, and by whom its world-wide influences | which had quailed before the Austrian, were despatch: 
are directed. toward Genoa, in the Austrian service, to repress 1! 
ORDINATION AT NORTH CHELSEA. popular movement. The city has been declared to | 
On Wednesday last, Rev. Isaac Westervelt was rnold siege. In several towns in Sardis 
ordained pastor of the Orthodox Congregational lt me we een manifestations of opposition to ¢ 
Church in North Chelsea. Sermon by Rev. Dr. | “™™ mth wee me 
Pomroy, of the Mission House, from 1 Tim. iv, 
6: “A good minister of Jesus Christ”; the or- 
daining prayer by Rev. W. McClure, of Malden: 
charge to the pastor by Rev. Mr. Langworthy, of 
Chelsea ; the right-hand of fellowship by Rev. | house was constituted a fort by the unhappy inha 
R. S. Hitchcock, of East Boston: and the address ants. The slaughter has been dreadful. The Aw 
to the people by Rev. Mr. Kirk, of Boston. This | trians have seized as hostages thirty of the princi 
church is small and feeble, and has been sustain-| surviving inhabitants, and have levied enorm 
ed for years by missionary aid. It was origin-| money contributions. Bergamo also revolted. } 
ally formed by secession from the old church, | detzky directed an entire division against it 
which was founded in 1715, and became Unita- shares in the miseries of Brescia. The next leu: 
rian under the ministry of the late Rev. Dr. | Will probably bring @ climax to these horrors, in | 
Tuckerman. The meeting-house which was dedi- destruction of Genoa the Superb. 
aye i There is little doubt that Sardinia and Austria » 
cated when the first minister of the church was : 

: : P . be in accord to put down the Republicans of Ita 
settled is still standing, and is one of the most and it is highly probable that a consent on the | 
interesting relics of olden time in the vicinity of of the Austrian commander to forego the claim 
Boston. The galleries of the house are a great joint oceupation of the great fortress of Alessani: 
curiosity to the visitor, inasmuch as they were | in gecordance with this policy. 
erected for the exclusive use of slaves. The} poms. —The news of the defeat of the Piedmont 
seats are made of thick oak plank—heavier and | reached Rome on the 29th ultimo. The Constitn 
more substantial than much of the timber of| Assembly, after deliberation, nominated a ‘Tri 
modern houses. Chelsea was formerly inhabited | virate with unlimited powers, consisting of Ammelli 
by wealthy farmers, and was a favorite resort in | Seffi, and Mazzini. The affairs of the Republic ha 
summer time for several of the early governors | been administered with great vigor and ability, 
and some of the most wealthy families of Bos-| had the Tuscan Government been more consolidat 
ton—being only a short sail from the city, while | the two governments allied might have command 
it was fifteen miles by land. Slaves were owned | the respect of the ape who ~ awe g for ‘ 

. . . > are qd Juke Aa 

in considerable numbers by the principal fami- | Testor@ton of the Pope and of the Grand Duk 
; ae . . it is, darkness thickens round the prospects o! | 
lies ; and those who are familiar with the history , 5 Sh Gn N 

sas 5 det ebemmndion can. dia Roman Kepublic and the government of Tuscany. > 
of those families — - y - soon as Piedmont is settled the Austrians will, | 
tinctly trace the blighting curse of Slavery doubt, proceed to settle Tuscany. 
through successive generations. At the present . 
time the original church is small and dwindling, gave audience on the 3rd to the Deputation from | 
while the Orthodox Society is about erecting @| Frankfort Assembly offering him the Crop of ( 
new and commodious house of worship, with many. The address of the King in answer is sa 
brighter prospects for the future. 





Lomparpy is overwhelmed with new calamit 
Before the reverses of the Piedmontese were know 
several towns were in insurrection against the A 
trians. Brescia has been totally destroyed by | 
Austrians. It was battered for three days. Ey 





Prussia AND Germany.—The King of Prusss 


wanting in straightforwardness. The one half of it 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE AT WORCESTER. devoted to sentiment, pride, gratitude, and the like l 
Those who enter the city of Worcester from | other half says, though not in plain terms: I wi 
the West have undoubtedly observed on the ris- | take the Crown from the Assembly, nor will | Le 


the Crown under the Constitution voted by th: 
sembly. From the Assembly he turns to the se; 
German States, and their rulers ; he appeals to ' 


} 
ing ground at the right a prominent building 
} 

by a diplomatic note he invites these separate po | 


surrounded with cultivated grounds ; it isa Catho- 
lic Institution, established there a few years since, 
by the Jesuits’ College in Georgetown, D. C. An nominate representatives, and to this kind of r 
application has been made for a charter for this| 1, would refer both Crown and Constitution ; 
Institution, and the attention of the Legislature! ,, How the German people will relish this 
was occupied by it for several days. The College | of their constitutional rights and of the forn 

is designed for Catholics exclusively ; and none | Government to the rabble of German Princes, ' 
are to be admitted but such as are willing to| tobe seen. The plenipotentiaries of these ; 
submit themselves to Catholic discipline and | invited by the Prussian note to meet at Frankfort 
training. On one side it was maintained that this | fourteen days are named as the time in whic! 
feature was no objection to an act of incorpora- hoped a decision might be come to. Berli: 











that it would be of no use to them. There is no opposed to'that fusion of their nationality w! 
are obliged to embrace a particular creed in order they have a quarrel with their Austrian rulers a! 
to enjoy its advantages: every student worships | identical with that of the Hungarians. A letter for | 
as his conscience dictates. All professed a read- | Vienna, dated the 5th, states that a courier has ‘ 
iness to put Catholics on the same footing as to] despatched to St Petersburgh, requesting « ‘ 
privileges with Protestants. The charter was | succor of 60,000 troops. Smarting under the chastis 


ree : Emperor will doubtless order bt 
7 to 84. ment of Bem, the pe 
refused by a majority of 117 to eto the reecee. Bes i 


, ‘ TvrKeY a Russian intrigue to displace the minste’ 
I hardly know in what manner to characterize has been defeated. The passage of the Dardane!le* 


the late remarks of the Editor of the Christian]... heen refused to Russia: and the Sultan is 
Register, under the head of “Free expression Of| ing warlike preparations. The Moldo-Walle 
views with harmony of Christian feeling.”—® question may supply a counter-irritant to the Emp: ro’ 
caption least of all in keeping, it seems to ™|! Peyyanx axp tHe Decutes—The some 
with the spirit of the article. It will be reme™- | sudden and startling resumption of hostilities 
bered by those who have read my accounts of the | part of Denmark has been attended with a very *! 
late Unitarian meetings, that while I have com-| ing and unexpected incident. On the 6th « str" 
mended freely and heartily whatever seemed tome | naval Danish squadron appeared off the town 
in accordance with Christian truth, I have spoken | harbor of Eckenforde, to the dismay of the w"* 
as freely of what seemed to be Anti-Christian, | people, who saw no escape from ruin, a3 it wes |" 
and confessed that my pleasure in reporting just} tected by but two strand batteries, having t 
sentiments was greatly abridged in consequence | but eight guns. One of these batteries was - 
i aiage f f Uni- | silenced, and the fire from the other was slacken 
of their connection with the worst lorms of Uni whey 
ersalism * ‘ rrency and respect- At 8 p.». the Danish commander offered @ tru 
2 one sr ee 4 ky and deliberation took place. The Burgomaster, | 
mg 4 which hen “ se the end, declared that the citizens would leave it wi 
The Editor of the Reguster, however, professes to God ama history to pronounce upon an attempt : 
find in all this only fresh evidences of orthodox estoy a defenceless town. Meanwhile the batter 
bigotry, and exclaims—“ How difficult it is for were got into condition, and the om was aap 
orthodox men, and especially orthodox ministers, and a small Nassau battery of six 6-pounders, . 
to understand Unitarians, or do them justice! | two howitzers, appeared on the scene of eaten on 
They do not appreciate our tolerance of one an-| result of the renewed and most unequal aruete 
other’s speculative errors, or our freedom of opin-| mostextraordinary . The Danish ships and war-stes™ 
jon. And it adds to the difficulty when they feel no were disabled. The Christian VILL, the largest sp # 
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literary institution in the State in which students | now Imperial Constitution is designed to effec: 5 ‘ ¢ 
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1 : | | DE DENT.—MAY 3. 
the Danish Navy, grounded, and was set on fire by | way to Sardinia, and Mr. Mrs. Crane, on their | or : 
red-hot balls, and had to strike to a Schleswig battery | way to Broosa or a atl gi parla coe emret ber = 
of four pieces, as also did a frigate. The conclusion ConstantinorpLe.—The church is represented by | our own blood, bound with us to a common ro 
was most dreadful. When the Christian VIII struck, | Mr. Goodell, Feb. 16, as being very harmonious, its | We must have the Puritan character in the West, and 
great efforts were made to save her; but she blew up, | past dissensions having been entirely healed. “All| they depend on us to send them missionaries. ‘That 
and two hundred Danes found their dreadful death, | seem to be of one heart and one soul.” Baron Hatch- | work is our work, and we must do it. We must not 
and among them the Schleswig sergeant, who, as ador, formerly in the Bebek Seminary, has been licen- | Spread out our work too much. What we do in our 
gunner, had mainly contributed to the victory. He sed to preach the Gospel. Baron Hohannes, well | Own country will produce the greatest amount of Ae/; be 
was on board the ship, laboring to save the Danes. | known to many in the United States, has been called | for the future. THE WEST is full of vigor, it +4 
The loss of the Danes is stated to be 250 killed, 200 | by the church in Adabazar to be their pastor ; but has | FREE, it is rapidly becoming rich, it is not hindered 
wounded, and 760 prisoners. The squadron thus accepted an invitation to be associate pastor of the | by a State Church, society is not broken down and 
strangely defeated, consisted of one line-of-battle-ship, | church in Constantinople, and was to be ordained | effete as in most countries where we have to plant the 
80 guns, (blown up,) frigate Gefion, three corvettes, early in March. Baron Hatchador would go to Ada-| Gespel. “Convert the West, if you would convert the 
two war-steamers. ay bazar. Mr. Everett mentions the case of a person at| World.” The people of the West are of a stam 
Other Danish ships are carrying oa the legitimate | Adabazar who has lately avowed his belief in the that, when converted, “ will be good for mat 
piracy, and seizing the floating property of Germans. | doctrines of the Gospel as received by the Protestants : | far more efficient helpers than the effeminate, indolent, 
AoricoLa. “ He was formerly the only teacher of grammar jn | debased population of the Old World. True, all 
Adabazar and the most learned man in the city. He | souls are precious, and we ought not to overlook or 


became convinced that it was perfectly usel read | neglect ‘ost worth) none are left 
prayers to his scholars in the anciont language. te rs seed o nes ee ont of 
the Savior’s regards, But, says Dr. S.— 


translated a prayer into the spoken language. there- | 

fore, and used it for a season. But when e hiehes “ But for doing good to this world of souls, I can- 

known it excited the fears and hostility of the priests, | NOt but think it a very different thing to convert an 
independent yeoman on the banks of the Mississippi 


several of whom cannot write their own names ; and 
by them the fact was brought to the knowledge of the | from what it would be to convert a Hottentot on the 
Vartabed sands of Africa, ora half-minded Hindoo on the banks 


1 - The result was that the teacher was 

obliged to dispense with prayers in a known language. of the Ganges or the Berhampooter. The one is a 

After a while it was noticed by the Bishop and eccle- | ‘ifferent man from the other. Converted, he will be a 
different Christian. In character and circumstances 


siastics, at the examination of the school. that in the 
themes of the scholars nothing was said about the | there is almost a measureless distance between them. 
worship of the Virgin, or saints, or angels, or bones. | S#ve the Hottentot, save the Hindoo ; but neglect not 
Hence the Bishop called up the teacher and asked | © call into the army of God the character and the 
him— How is this? Why do you lead the youth | Coming means of the West.” ~ 
- yx! ied hd the Church ” The teacher de-| There are many more great thoughts in this dis- 
ned ‘Bt thas re nthe io te Sc [tag neha eine” dvi of wo 
Bishop and priests, and the teacher was obliged to candid attention at the present time ; and we hope the 
give up his employment, lest the youths should learn discourse will have the widest possible circulation. 
the truths of the Gospel. This person now publishes | While it is not to be wondered at that piety has re- 
salvation by Christ, and not by the Church. He is a} garded the conversion of a heathen soul as far more done 
taper “s — — is really renewed he will exert | for Christ than the conversion of a soul in our land, 
tary influence. while we may concede that the zeal for Foreign Mis- 
sions has been highly beneficial to the spiritual inter- 
ests of the churches, the condition of our country 


one hand the finances of the country were in great Greece. —Mr. King writes, Feb, 13 :-— 
Last Sunday, I commenced preaching publicly, as 
now calls for a sober examination of the question of 
Home Missions. The widening of this field, the fa- 


perturbation and money very scarce in the coffers of the I did formerly.’ One of my hearers was a mili 
State, and on the other the public felt little enthusiasm officer, a brother of the King’s attorney who leaned the 
in behalf of the former proprietors of slaves now er- | order for my arrest and imprisonment, after my de- 
propriated. However, a project of alaw, stipulating a | parture for Geneva. At the close of the sevice hé’| cilities for occupying it, the consequences if it is neg- 
yearly appropriation of six millions of francs from | “sked my permission to attend hereafter ; which I, of | lected, the advantages to be derived from all we gain 
y fa the representation of the the revenue of the State to the benefit of the colonies, | °°@"S* ¥45 happy to give.” in it, the evident blessing of God upon it, the ripeness 
a] of the harvest, the security of the fruits against papist- 
ical, prelatical, and governmental oppressions, are grand 
motives. Look at the following table of the numbers 


e, and S ; : s been presente islativ 
and Sheffield will not again bas been presented to the Legislative Assembly. But RECEIPTS OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 
received in the last twelve years, on profession of faith, 


t. No virtue i he project sleeps in the bureau, and som ral: 
ue can withstand; the proj P € Jourme’* | A Table of the Monthly Receipts of the A. B. C. F. M. 
into Home Mission churches under the patronage of 


Treasury. Mr. Roebuck # utter loud complaints of this delay. It is evident that | ~ fom August 1,1840. The financial year of the Board 

heffield, and it is expected will the colonies are suffering, and nobody should be sur- \ : 
the Home Missionary Society and the General Assem- 
bly’s Board of Domestic Missions : 


e cnameniee with August, and the receipts Sor each year 
ition, by general accord. He prised at it; no revolution, no emancipation can take pee hi easreskioieber oF deinen sas Side at ral el 
p to the ranks of the earnest place Without a temporary disturbance of interests. eked xenical ; 

The indemnity would be a means—perhaps the only . $6 me oneni ean i221" 

means of saving the colonies from complete ruin. It “S116 10.526 11.939” 14,468 inte yescnfing M0. Bes, 
is important to hasten the appropriation of an indem- | eet at 4 ed = — 8 = ae ron 
nity, the payment of which will contribute in part to| December... 1<316 1: aa soa 2500 
the liquidation of considerable debts due from the col- | 21.400: 26.432 29.837 | 2,840 
onies to merchants in our great maritime cities, Bor- oye bo aan ease 2,860 
deaux, Marseilles, &c. 16,355 20.161 - —— 

These and other reasons are urged by some jour- 5,853 

nals. There are however certain organs which are July 2308 
little favorable to the measure. Says the Journal of 2,272 
the True Republic—“ Something better should be peed 
2,530 
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his last charge he endeay. 
y garbling an extract f 
ollis-street installation, in 
ay that “ Unitarians have 
tical tie, which has bound 
God.” I did nog Say this 
as any one can see by ye. 
lent of December 2]. On 
sly confined it to those who 
bolize with the Universal. 
p add that “ the whole Uni. 
means committed them. 
jon.” It seems, however 
lusion with the Editor of 
orthodox men, and egne. 
wisters,” are illiberal: ang 
the charge upon us, he is 
8, thinking that the ingey. 
though his facts do not 
m him that his own charac. 
suffer in his over-haste to 
would think it did Not, to 
placency with which he is 
he were by Prescriptive 
than all others. 























From Boston to New Yorx.—All the routes 
are now in good order for the summer business—and 
the choice is enough to satisfy the most captious. You 
can go by the way of Fall River, and the steamboat 
Bay State or State of Maine; by Stonington, and 
the C. Vanderbilt or Massachusetts; by Norwich, and 
the Rochester or Cleopatra ; by New Haven, and the 
Sound, or by New Haven and the railroad. The latter 
is the only day line. The Stonington is the nearest 
and most direct—is less exposed to detention by 
storms and fogs than any other Sound route, and less 
fatiguing than the land route. The energy and pru- 
circulate the word of God in the dominions of the| 4enee which are now conspicuous through every de 
Pope. Now the Pope has fied, and in many parts| partment make this a highly popular line. 


of Italy the Bible may be as freely distributed as 
in our own country,” . 


Usiox Cottege.—By a recent return to the Legis- | Post-Orrice Arpomrmenrs.—The 
lature of this State, it appears that the property now P. 0. ee meet ot Wash 
held by this College exceeds by $240,000 all the | to removals, adhe 
grants made to it by the State, and that its expendi- can coun. 
tures in 39 years have exceeded the grants by | Micui@an ap Iuuivors Can 
fase alagh hn gon oun we ab | A ee ak 
young men, w! ese grants must have been w 
excluded from the advantages of a public education erick Augutes Wings Reme_san, omnes — Pres 
thank, sentenced to — 
<2 Augusta ~ eight im- 
FOREIGN NEWS. Brrsto. Copper Mines.—Upwards of 300 men are now 
employed in the copper mines at Bristol, Ct., with great 
SEYEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. pig! 
The steamer Cumbria, with London dates to April 


pene wlan 
an 

13th, arrived at Halifax on Wednesday of last week, | ficient Boar: - Grennell, Esq., of Miss & 

and her news was brought by Express Telegraph to scribed. : fee 

this city, in season for the morning papers of Friday.| Kroxarring —Two men to the brig Ames- kstore & 

England is quiescent, but with less glowing pros- | wry, of Gardiner—William H (who assumed the 

pects of the revival of trade. captain's name, Rodbird) and George Brown (who calls 

Breapsturrs.—In consequence of the resumption | in Saliimore Oe ate Lon Foded og @ free negro 

of hostilities between Germany and Denmark, cutting boy who had been empbepell on board vessel. 

off the ies of grain from the Baltic, the market is | THe Astor Lisrary.—Dr. the gentleman 

ment nin Oho our won pM ae ea 
: 7 plan ¢ library in New York, re- 

bbl. Yellow corn 30 to 32s. per quarter. t 


urned from England, where he went to purchase books. 
Corron.—The market dull, a decline of id. Trans- | The library already numbers 20,000 The build- 
actions of the week only 22,100 bales. 


ng ot reception willbe commenced at an early ay, 
Provisions.—Beef sold only for retail demand. 
Pork limited, and western receding in price. Bacon 
has sold freely, at 31s. to 35s. 6d., for western. 

Tue Moxey Marxet.—The intetligence of the 
blockade of the German ports, and of Palermo and 
Venice, has produced much fluctuation in consols 
during the week, but the market closed firmly on Fri- 
day evening at 924. 

Inox.—The quarterly meeting of the iron-masters 
at Birmingham, on the 12th, was the largest that has 
been known for years. There was an evident disposi- 
tion to advance rather than recede, and orders were 
given freely by the manufacturers at current prices, 
which are firm. 

Corrricut Suit.—Mr. Murray, the publisher of 
Layard’s Nineveh, sued Sligh, publisher of the Historic 
Times, for copying in his paper certain engravings of 
the book. 


France, th 
Bible 2 


A large redyc- 


ee Os 
e City 
Real mye be received into the 

Boarders, where their inter- 


New York to devise ways and means to introduce 
secretly, a few Bibles into Italy among travellers’ 
baggage, so difficult and dangerous was it then to 


The Troy (N. Y.) and 
Company bas been 


Wisconsin.—This new and energetic State in the 
North-West is leading all her older sisters in the work 
of Reform. The late Legislature adopted a greater 
number of reformatory measures thaa any Legislature 
ever convened in this country. Among them were 
the Homestead Exemption, the Resolve in favor of 
the Election of U.S. Senators by the People, and a 
Temperance Law which means something. The act 
passed the Senate by a vote of 10 to 3, and the As- 
sembly by 29 to 21. It requires that every man who 
is licensed to vend intoxicating liquors shall give 
bonds in $1000, with three sureties—“ conditioned to 
pay all damages the community or individuals may 
sustain by reason of such traffic ; to support all pau- 
pers, widows, and orphans; and pay the expenses 
of all civil and criminal prosecutions growing out of 
or justly attributable to s@ch traffic.” And it is made 
the duty of the officer holding the bond to deliver it 
to “ any person who may claim to be injured by such 
traffic.” A married woman may sue the bond ; no suit 
shall be maintained for liquor-bills ; the bond covers 
all acts done under the influence of liquor sold within 
twenty-four hours previous ; it includes the support of 
paupers by those who have been in the habit of selling 
liquor ; and it authorizes the seller to sue for contri- 
bution all others who have sold to the same person. 

“Sec. 9. Any who shall vend or retail, or, 
for the purpose of avoiding the provisions of this act, 
eis a grates oth 

ui v Ts ion is : 
) coke guilty of a selalaeeneaas and, esac dne om . The defendant expressed his regret for having 
thereof, shall be fined in a sum of not less than fifty | Copied the engravings, saying that he intended to bene- 


n th lina fit rather than injure the book. At length they came | _ At Charlemont, Mass., April 22, by the Rev. William 
ie as cea ‘al eg sags meng Songe agoti to an understanding that the blocks were to be de- by a a J.D. Sarre to Miss Many M. Deca, beth Eel alee & large stock is. 7 ea 
than six months, and shall be liable in all respects to | livered up, 10/. 10s., to be paid to cover the costs in- ' remnant. style, together with s peneral amortment of Theological, 
the public and to individuals, the same as he would | °urred, and public apology to be inserted in the His- istorical, and Schoo! Books, at the very lowest prices. 
have been had he given the bond required in the first | 7 Times.” Died. FIFTY MORE AGENTS wanted to sell BIBLES 
section of the act. ExpaTriaTion 1x America—A writer named | In this city, on Sunday, after a lingering illness, in and PAYSON Wilbur in the DE Local 
Bowden, a “planter’s advocate.” has published a | t%® 78th year of his age, Henny Worrat., iron-founder, MH. HYDE, Agent, 

‘ P % ’ P a native of Sheffield, England, for more than 50 years 135 Nassau-street, New York 

piece in regard to Mr. Clay’s Letter on Emancipation. 


a resident of this city, long a member of the) pytract from a note from Rev tN 

He sees “hope for the West Indies” in the proposal Kfethodist Episcopal Church, ‘and one of the foremost in | york," Where the character ui thie’ beloved ‘aa 
of removing all the slaves of Kentucky, and hopes that or any other communion to espouse the Temperance | known, and his intellectual and spiritual excellence ap- 
chev will “bbe welocened to the West Indi 2 tee ae 24th. of E April posted such views from myself are altogether super- 

y elcomed to the West indies and 1 Apri » of scarlet fever, CaTuarine E., pril | Auous and uncalled for. To those who do not know and 
freedom ;” and suggests that the planters should fur- Oe of same ay, ames C., daughters of Geo. | a7 unacquainted with his publications, | may bo allowed 
nish ships and provisions to transport all that may he | © | prey ot to say, that for clearness of thought, impressiveness of 
freed, so as to abridge by three years the term of com- 
pulsory service named by Mr. Clay. The planters of 


On Friday, the 27th ult., after a protracted illn : ; : ri) 
Mrs. Maria Tueresa, wife of Charles L. Webb. yng teenies senakir "el ovanstinal 
Trinidad need not be in a hurry to count their 
chickens. 


At Boston, on the Sth ult., Davin Carrer, $3. | truth with which 1 ain acquainted. { would not willing! 
He was the first man who arrived in the United States be without anything fron Dr. Payson’s pen 7 4, 

Worxinc-Men’s Freenotp Movement.—At a 
meeting in Derby, Mr. Taylor, of Birmingham, de- 


ae porter Ot April 25th, im the 86th year of her should regard it as a token for good to my own people 
scribed the advantages which the working-men might 
derive from becoming voters. He said the women 


’ and to the Church of God, were the volumes now pre- 
age, Mrs. Lypta Hare, wife of Rev. David Hale, of A ; ; 
South Coventry, Ct., and mother of the late David —— to the pubiic read and studied by every family in 
were in favor of it. 
“In one case a married woman came to him and said 


——— -9e-——. 


FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


Paris, 10th April, 1849. 

Proposed Indemnity to the Colonies whose Slaves have 

been Eman®ipated by the Republic, and discussions on 

the subject. Circular of MM. Monod and de Gasparin. 

My Deak Frienps :—You noticed at the time that 
our Provisional Government, soon after the Revolu- 
tion of February, emancipated the slaves of our colo- 
nies, and proclaimed the final abolition of Slavery— 
“that outrage upon the dignity of man ”—to use the 
expression of its decree of April 27, 1848. Honor to 
the Provisional Government which thus took the in- 
itiative in a measure demanded by eternal justice. It 
was announced at the same time that an indemnity 
should be granted to the colonies thus suddenly de- 
prived of the forced labor of those whom they had 
heretofore been encouraged by the law itself to regard 
as their property. But this indemnity was not pressed 
to a vote, and especially not to payment. On the 


ILixess OF Rev. Henry Warp BercHer.—Or 
Saturday last, Mr. Beecher was suddenly seized with 
very alarming illness, commencing with a swelling ol 
the tongue and throat, threatening speedy suffocation, 
By leeching and other pronffpt applications the swell- 
ing was arrested, and the disease pronounced erysipe- 
las. We are happy to be able to state, at the moment | 
of going to press, Wednesday evening, that the latest 
reports from him are decidedly favorable, and he is 
considered out of danger. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 





NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
(POR THE WEEK ENDING apni. 30.) 
At MarxeT—1500 Beef Cattle, (1400 Southern,) 70 Cows 
and Calves, and 3000 Sheep and Lambs. 

Beef Cattle.—Prices remain without change. Sales quick at 
$7 to $8 50. A lot of 48 head bought for shipment to Bermuda 
for the supply of the English Naval Station. About 900 head 
left over. 

Cows and Calves.—There is a good demand for Cows and 
Calves, at steady prices ; we quote at from $26 to $45. 

Sheep and Lambs—In demand at prices ranging as in quality 
at from $2 50 to $5 75 for the former, and $3 to $5 for the 
latter. All sold. 


has con- 
jnued ever since, and never in the sixteen years of its 
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, and satisfactory results 

are concerned,) than it is at t moment. We 
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PAYSON’S COMPLETE WORKS, 
In 8 vols. 8vo, 600 pp. each. 
YDE & LORD, of Portland, Me., have just issued 
2. * ane a , er estima’ ~ work, 
which t propose to to families throughout our 
land by offering it at their houses at a reduced price. 
This is now in progress in this city, and will be car- 
ried out shortly in other places. Any families that may 
have been omitted by the —— agents can be 
supplied at the red: price, (4 50,) by applying soon 
to the Publishers in Portland; or at the place of Gem 
eral Deposit, in New York, 135 Nassau-street ; where may 


NGLAND, April 12th, 1849. 
the week may be very sum. 
1, the Secretary of the Navy 
has accepted the appointment 
onian Islands. These islands 
ic under English protection - 
ment is the irritating domi. 
tives, closely resembling the 
ich misgoverned Canada. and 
nglish Governors. Mr. Ward 
® understands modern Greek 
for himself, the Islanders may 
on his appointment. At all 


PRIDE YIELDING TO Trape.—For a long time 
Pride has maintained a struggle against Trade for 
the possession of the lower part of Broadway. The 
fire which consumed so many of the dwellings turned 
the scale, and gave Trade the ascendancy. But 
Pride still fought the ground inch by inch, more reso- 
lutely than the Seminoles of Florida, and it seemed 
impossible to effect a complete clearance as long as a 
footing could be kept at. the old aristocratic corner, 
known from time immemorial as “ Number One 
Broadway,” That spacious mansion, a palace in its 
day, is built of yellow bricks brought from Holland, 
,of the dimensions of 64, 3}, and 24 inches. It was 
prime in the ranks of gentility before the Revolution. 
Lord Howe made it his head-quarters while New 
York was in possession of the British. Aaron Burr 
owned and occupied it in the days of his pride. Nat. 
Prime held it for many years while he was the chief 
of New York bankers. * Mayor Mickle was its last 
proprietor, when its elegant hospitality made it the 
Mansion House’’ of our Western London. Now, 
alas ! its glory is all departed; lucre has carried the 
day, Pride has no rallying point, Aristocracy hence- 
forth dates from yesterday and hails from no-where. 
New York is given up to Trade, and No. 1 Broadway 
is turned into an hotel, with the basement for a soda 
shop. 








Married. 


On the 22nd ult., by Rev. A. B. Crocker, Danuet F. 
Poot to Hannan Fracker, both of New York. 

On the 23rd ult., by the same, Joun Groner to Exzz- 
aBrrH CLark, both of New York. 

On the 25th ult., by the same, Lemvet A. Din to 
Mary Ann Reeves, both of New York. 





from England, Mr. Cobden Oe 
the first time yesterday, when 
ring in his honor, at Wake. 
best spirits of Yorkshire 
were present, and dined 
strong. Mr. Cobden spoke 
r and a half, and touched 
rhich he has made his own 
H was sustained by enthusi- 
llowing sentiment, given Sor 
ibly of such importance, is a 
ft the philanthropist : 
rbitration be adopted in all our 
ign nations, and speedily su. 
appeal to the sword in the 
isputes.” 
hed together for nearly seven 


G, A. Board Cost or Roaps.—The cost of making one mile of 


McAdam road will build four miles of plank road. 
A plank road can be built and kept up for less than 
the repairs of a McAdam road :—that is, where tim- 
ber is plenty. With lumber at $9 per M., a road will 
cost $2000 per mile, besides excavations and embank- 
ments. A difference of $1 per M. will make a differ- 
ence of $160 per mile. 


Great Commotion 1n Canapa—The fiurry 
among the Canadians, growing out of the bill to in- 
demnify those who suffered a loss of property during 
the troubles of 1837, has formed what the hydropath- 
ists call a crisis. On Wednesday last, the Governor 
General, Lord Elgin, gave his assent to the obnoxious 
bill, which was followed by an instant outbreak of 
popular fury. His Excellency was pelted with stones 
as he returned home in his carriage. A mob of two 
or three thousand “Loyal Britons” surrounded the 
Parliament House and assaulted it with missiles, un- 


months..... 


Mitienniat Stavery.—A writer in the Watch- 
man and Observer, of Richmond, thinks that “Slavery 
may terminate or be considerably ameliorated during 
the Millennium ; but there are very strong indications 
in the Kevelation of John (Rev. vi: 15, and xix: 18) 
that bondmen will be found on this globe at the final 
consummation of all earthly things.” 


29,679 : 
12.780 2 
21,776 2 
185,347 128,776 156,197 159,135 159,498 
sought, viz, the means of indemnifying the slaves who ‘ _ a the ordinary pees mee — _ 
: Aes: 8 onths © 1¢ present year, as given above, there has 
have been so long expropriated of their liberty.” To been received on subscription, a liquidation of the 
which the Crédit answers—“ Slavery is an odious in- : 
stitution ; but who ought to pay the expense of eman- 
cipation :_ Is it the private citizen, who has acted un-| = Not including Mr. Waldo's legacy. 
der the guaranty of existing legislation, or the State tht wat eteting the extraordinary contributions for the debt of 
which at a certain period instituted Slavery, and has a 





38,607 
Average yearly, 3,217 
“Have we not good reason for maintaining that 
there is no other land the sun visits to which it is so 
important to give the Gospel and its good influences 
NOW, as it is to give them to the growing and 


debt of the Board, $37,850.88 Se ae oe ee a, ! 


In this city, May 1, after a long illness, Avan Srv- 
art, Esq., formerly of Utica, 59, long and wide) 
vonored as a devoted philanthropist and an eloquent ad- 
vocate of the cause of Temperance and Emancipation. 

In Boston, April 25th, Mrs. Catering Vernon, aged 


© ‘ 

Notes of similar im have been received from, or 
coneurred in by Rev. . Patton, Cox, Dowling, Mason, 
Cheever, Jacobus, and Rev. Messrs. Spear, Sommers, 
Burchard, Coe, Campbell, Armitage, and others. 


Every Sabbath-School Teacher 


* $40,000 of this was the legacy of Daniel Waldo. 
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encouraged, protected, and regulated it?” The True 
Republic replies—* The principle of property applied 
to human beings is an abominable principle. Yes, 
Slavery is an outrage upon the dignity of man. Who 
have committed that outrage? The proprietors of 
men. Who deserve a penalty for that outrage? The 
proprietors of men. An indemnity because they 
have for a long time availed themselves of the labor 
of men as they made use of the labor of animals! 
They have grown rich by committing a crime against 
humanity—and they must be indemnified! Yes, it is 
to the slaves that the cost of Emancipation should be 
paid. Do you talk of expropriation? The property 
of man in man may have been legal—it never was 
lawful. There is no law against right. Those who 


consummate iniquity under the sanction of a law con- | type foundry in Chine. 


demned by eternal justice, expose themselves continu- 
ally to be attacked in the practice of that iniquity, and 
to suffer its hard consequences.” 
“The interest which our opponent feels in the 
blacks,” replies the Crédit, “will not permit him to 
perceive that it appears cruel and inhuman towards 
the whites. 
they were born in the colonies, and that their parents 
have left them a fortune based almost entirely upon 
Slavery. Let us emancipate the blacks, indeed; but 
let us not ruin the whites : first, because the whites are 
men, and deserving of interest by that title; and next, 
if they have possessed slaves it is the State, it is the 
law which has authorized and encouraged them ; and 
finally, because if the whites are ruined the blacks 
will die of hunger, or relapse into barbarism.” What- 
ever may be the force of the arguments advanced on 
one side or the other, the question will soon be sub- 
mitted to our National Assembly, discussed and set- 
tled. It is certain that the former proprietors of 
slaves will be indemnified, and that emancipation will 
thus become a thing accomplished, never to be revived 
again. This itis, I confess, which interests me in this 
discussion, and is the chief reason that leads me to de- 
sire the vote of indemnity. The emancipated blacks 
in our colonies have feared for a long time that that 


question would not be settled. “They have not yet | to 


paid our skin,” say they. in their energetic language. 
Besides, it should not be forgotten that the first Repub- 
lie—that of 1790—also emancipated the slaves; but 
without indemnity to the colonies : and that in 1803 a 
decree of the “Consuls” of the same Republic re- 
established that odious institution. We have no rea- 
son, I own, to fear a similar reaction ; yet it is impor- 
tant to remove the very thought of it. 

MM. Monop and pe GasPartn have published a 
circular letter convoking at Paris early in May a 
sort of Convention or Conference bf delegates of 


Vv 
h 
universally popular. 


much to hope for from his future labors.” 


ec 


son. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S FOREIGN BOARD. 


The Missionary Chronicle, for May, acknowledge 


no funeral obsequies to a watery grave. 


“ 


Oberlin Evangelist remarks on this state of things : 


American constitutions 
sure of this question it has been a sort of relief t 


greater prudence might have avoided. 


an effort followed by a terrible relapse !” 


The annual meeting of the Board is at the Mission 
House, New York, on Monday, May 7th, at 7 o’clock, 
p.m. A sermon will be preached for the Board on | sions is more neglected, according to the just principles 
Sabbath evening, May 6, by Rev. T. L. Janeway, 
of Philadelphia, at Dr. M’Elroy’s Church, in Grand- 
street. 

The meeting of the Board will continue, by adjourn- 


ments, during the session of the General Assembly | A. H. M. Society, established at Geneva, N. Y., Rev. 


at Pittsburgh. The sermon before the Assembly will| John A. Murray, Secretary. The 28th Annual Re- 
be preached by Rev. Lewis W. Green, D.D. . 


€ was permitted to bear public testimony in fa- 

or of Christ among the Chinese; for by applying | « 
imself almost exclusively to the spoken language, 
he had made good progress, and could communicate : 5 
religious truth freely to the people, with whom he was | be found walking ecclesiastically in the good way of 
Had he lived longer, we had | their Puritan fathers. 


Home ayxp Foreign Missions.—The National 


wondrous region for which you contribute this morn- 
ing? Millions of the Pagan nations gan grow no 
worse—your Own unevangelized millions may. Most 
solemnly we believe that the canse of Home Mis- 


which should guide us, than any other of the promi- 
nent objects which come before us. Aid it as God 
has given you ability.” 


Western N. Y. Acexcy.—This is a branch of the 


port shows a gratifying progress in that region. Since 
S| the organization of the ‘Board, in 1826, the sum of 


the receipt of donations to the amount of $9780, of | $181,287 has been collected for Home Missions, and 
which $500 are from two friends in New York, and | $109,605 expended on this field ; the balance, $71,682, 
$400 from a donor in Bellmonte, Pa., for the stereo- | being paid over to the Parent Society. Hereafter it is 
Record is made of the death | expected that at least two-thirds of the funds collected 

of Rev. Joux Lioyp, the valued missionary at | on that field will go to the Parent Society. There is 
Amoy. He died Dec. 6, of typhus fever. Rev. W.| a continued advance in the ability and disposition of 
J. Pontman delivered an address at his funeral, and | the churches, such as we believe can be equaled in no 
soon after was himself lost at sea, and consigned with | other field of Home Missionary effort. But three 
, les Mr. L.| years ago there were 70 missionaries commissioned, 

commenced his missionary labors at Amoy Dec. 6,| to whom aid was pledged to the amount of $6,025 ; 
It is not the fault of the colonists that | !544 


now there are but 48, who require only $4,100 The 
energetic spirit of that population is no other than the 
Spirit of the Pilgrims,” and we confidently look for 
the day as not distant when these living churches will 


We understand that the Church of the Pilgrims 


Menp1 Misston, West Arrica.— After along|in Brooklyn made their annual collection, last 
and anxious suspense, letters have been received at| Sabbath morning, in aid of the American Home 
the office of the American Missionary Association, | Missionary Society. The amount taken up was 
ontaining the painful intelligence of the death of Mr. | °”¢ thousand dollars 

A.J. Carter, the assistant of Rev. George Thomp- 
He was taken sick the day after his arrival at 
his post in Kaw Mendi, July 17, and died the 26th. 
Mr. Thompson was taken sick August 4, and had 
uffered greatly from the fever, but was a good deal 
better at the date of his last letter, Nov. 3. The 


A Hinr.—The Christian Observer, of Philadel- 
phia, in commenting on the report of the Domestic 
Missionary Society of Richmond, Va., expresses the 
hope : 

“That the American Home Missionary Society 
will extend a more liberal and impartial hand in 
the support of faithful laborers in destitute fields 


“ Many thoughtful readers will ask—Must the Men- | at the South and South-west, instead of concentra- 
di Mission be given up, because its climate is so fatal | ting the most of its patronage on a small portion of 
Under the painful pres- 


the wide field which it is called to occupy. The 
o|cause is sacred, involving the glory of the Re- 


our mind to learn that the dangerous sickness of|deemer, and the eternal interests of men—and 
Brethren Carter and Thompson seems to have heen | ought not to be marred by the least appearance of 
occasioned, or at least aggravated by mistakes which | sectional prejudice or feeling.” 

We have no 
heart to impute fault to brethren we so much love, | s¢,yer should throw out this unfounded insinuation 
and who are breasting such a storm of actual dan- 
gers; but it agonizes us to read that one of them 
totters from his sick-bed wrapped in a blanket and 
3 out and preaches three-quarters of an hour (!)— 


We are surprised that the editor of the Ob- 


against the managers of the A. H. M. 8., of being 
actuated by “sectional prejudice or feeling” in the 
dispensation of their aid. He must know that for 
more than twenty years, the Board have done their 
very utmost to find “‘ faithful laborers”—and fields 
that would receive “faithful laborers,” in the 


Cocnituate Waterx.—The city authorities of 
Boston are extending the use of the water to 60 or £0 
dwellings per day. ‘The water gives great satisfaction, 
the flow is abundent, it is better than rain water for 
use in steam boilers. 


til every window was dashed in pieces, and every 
member was driven out, when the building itself was 
fired, and totally consumed, with all the public ar- 
chives, and the most costly public library on this con- 
tinent. The troops were called out, but were received 
with loud cheers by the rioters, with whom they evi- 
dently sympathized in hostility against the (French) 
Canadians. 

On Thursday night the mob re-assembled and 
burnt the house of Mr. La Fontaine, the leader of 
the French, or present ministerial party, and broke 
in the windows of Dr. Nelson’s house. The garrison 
was all under arms, and intense excitement prevailed. 

On Friday a British mass meeting was held on the 
Champ de Mars, at which the most inflammatory 
resolutions were passed, and a petition to the Queen 
adopted praying the recall of Lord Elgin. In the 
meantime the civil authorities took measures for en- 
forcing the laws by swearing in large numbers of the 
(French) friends of law and order as special consta- 
bles, who were armed to preserve the peace. A col- 
lision took place between these and a company of 
(British) rioters, in which firearms were discharged 
aad wounds inflicted on both sides. The accounts 
come to us chiefly through papers in the British in- 


Cuicaco.—The Western Citizen thinks that Chica- 
go is at certain seasons entitled to be considered “ the 
muddiest city in the world.” Many of the streets 
are impassable. The wags anchor buoys, and plant 
spindles, as in a sound. At other places they set up 
guide-boards, one of which has on it a hand pointing 
directly downward, and lettered. “ To CatiFornta.” 
The wheat crop of Northern Illinois has come through 
the winter in fine condition, and promises an abundant 
harvest. 


Cor. Wexs’s Company.—Much interest has been 
felt in the company of Californians formed under 
Col. Henry Webb, to go by the Texas route. When 
they were attacked by cholera, many left und set out 
for home. Melancholy descriptions are given in the 
Western papers of their forlorn appearance as they 
came up by the Mississippi and the lakes. Letters 
from Mier to March 31, say that the whole company 
terest, which naturally magnify the excitement ard became disheartened by the death of their companions 
the prowess displayed. From the tone of the articles | *"4 the conduct of their commander, and once re- 
one would think the terrible Britishers were almost. °!ved_to. abandon th@expedition. But at length 
ready to eat up or otherwise exterminate every | ™08t of the members determined to proceed ; 15 ad- 
French Canadian and even every Irish Celt to be hered to Col. Webb, while 44 organized under Lieut. 
seen above ground between latitude 45 deg. and the Audubon, and proceeded on their way. The letters 
Arctic Ocean; and then, or in default thereof, to | *#*e that all had recovered their health. 
throw themselves incontinently into the all-grasping| ©°!- Webb has returned to New York, instead of 
embrace of the loathed Yankee Republic. They are proceeding on his route. It is stated that he left the 
in a choice of difficulties, and we wait very calmly to | C°™Pany as soon as the cholera made its appearance 
see how they get out—or stay in. As a small speci- | ™ his camp, to purchase mules! Mr. Audubon was 
men of the way monarchicals do such things, we with the sick and dying at another station. Without 
copy a paragraph from the Montreal Gazette of Thurs- | * leader—with the cholera raging in every direction 
day, after the signing of the bill: around them—with unsuitable food and nauseous 

“The few persons who had collected outside, on | Ye water—the thermometer ranging at 96—their 
learning what had passed, burst into yells, hootings, | ™oney stolen and their baggage left behind frozen up 
and groans, for ‘the last governor of Canada.’ in the Monongahela—it is no wonder that this fine 


“THE END HAS BEGUN. body of young men should have sickened of a camp 
“ Anglo-Saxons! you imust live for the future. | jf. and yearned for home! 
Your blood and race will now be supreme, if true to |)? “"° 7 pe mensot: . 
yourselves. You will be English ‘at the expense of 
not being British’ To whom and what is your alle- 
giance now? Answer each man for himself 
“ The puppet in the t must be recalled, or 
driven away by the universal contempt of the people. 
“In the language of William the Fourth, 
“CANADA IS LOST AND GIVEN, AWAY.” 


Catirornia via Mexico.—The Courier § Inquirer 
has a letter from a member of Captain Hutton’s Com- 
pany of Californians, dated Guadalaxara, March 13. 
Like all the emigrants by all the routes, he advises 
people going to Californa to take any other route but the 
one he himself took. The party had a brush with the 
Mexicans, in which, by their own showing, it is clear 
the Americans acted like drunken bullies, and not like 
gentlemen, and as the result one of them was killed. 
The quarrel arose about a shilling, which the keeper of 


Hor’s Patntixe Macuixe.—A Paris paper, Moni- 
teur Industriel, of March 29, gives a brief sketch of 
Mr. Hoe’s printing machine, now in use in that city. 
It speaks of the limitation of speed which none of the 


she wanted tobuya freehold. He informed herthat the 
constitution would not permit her to vote, and that 
therefore it must be conveyed to her husband. She 
said that was what she meant, adding: ‘ George (her 
husband) is in a building club, and thinks I don’t know 
it; and he'll come home to me some of these days 
and say, ‘Mary, my wench, I’ve got money to build a 
house’ and I shall say, ‘George, my lad, and I’ve 
got land to build it upon.’ ’ (Cheers and laughter.)” 

He said, if the working classes would spend as 
much in two years in the purchase of freeholds as they 
had spent in drink, these would te but few unenfran- 
chised laborers in the kingdom. 

By the latest telegraphic reports received in Liver- 
pool, to 10 o’clock p.m. of the 14th, the trial of 
Duffy is brought down to the time when the jury re- 
tired to consider their verdict. There is a rumor that 
Lord Clarendon intends to resign. The cholera has 
reached Galway. 

The Presse, of Thursday, confirms the report that 
Genoa had surrendered to the Austrians at discretion ! 
The Sicilians remain firm against the Neapolit 
troops. The Danes have the advantage of the Hol- 
steiners and Germans by land, in a battle near Sun- 
derviet, They threaten to stop the British steamers 
plying between Hull and Hamburg after the 12th. 
Charles Albert, Ex-King of Sardinia, has ‘reached 
Madrid on his way to Oporto, where it is said he will 
embark for the United States. 


SUMMARY. 





Harvarp Cotteer.—The time of the Annual Com- 
mencement has been changed from the 4th Wednesday 
in Augast to the 3rd Wednesday in July. The inaugu- 
ration of President Sparks will take place about the 22nd 
or 23rd of June—soon after the commencement of the 
six weeks’ vacation of the Senior class. 


Hamitton Cotiece.—The Rev. I. R. Boyd.of Jeffer- 
son county has been elected Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy, and Mr. A. I. Upson the tntor in Latin and Profes- 
sor of Belles-Lettres. Mr. Boyd is to act as pastor of 
the students. 


Wuat a Sap Case !—Benjamin W. Fairver, a colored 
man, Pond Settlement, Gallatin county, Ill., offers a re- 
ward of $25 each for the return of his four children, 
Louisa, Emily, George W.and Wm. Q., stolen from him 
on the 5th. He also offers a reward of fifty dollars each 
for the kidnappers. 


Tue Ex-Presipent.—The Nashville Whig. innoticing 
the arrival of the Ex-President in that city, says of 
him—‘* Mr. Polk looks broken to a wonderful degree 
since his elevation to the Presideney—his hair having be- 
come white—and to look at his worn face, marked by 
lines of care, is enough to convinee any one that the hon- 
orsof office are but a poor compensation for the anxieties 
and toils incident te public station. 


Epvcation.—A National Convention of the friends of 
Common-Schools and Universal [:dueation throughout 
the Union, is invited to assemble in Philadelphia on the 
10th of August, for the promotion of this paramount 
interest of our Republican Institutions. Hon. Joseph 


24 years, wife of Mr. Stillman Field, and only daugh- 
ter of Rev. Joel Mann of Salem. 

The parents of this only daughter mourn the loss of 
one of Nature’s sweetest flowers; but they are consoled 
by the fact that she died as a Christian, in the hope of a 
bright inheritance above. 


At Stonington, Ct., April 2nd, Deacon Exisua Faxon, 
in the 78th year of bis age; a native of Braintree, Mass. 
He came to Stonington when about 18 years old; was 
early the subject of religious impressions, but made no 
public profession of religion until 1810, under the min- 
istry of the Rev. Ira Hart. Soon after the organization 
of the 2nd Congregational Church he was chosen Dea- 
con, which office he filled until his death, discharging 
its duties at the table of the Lord on the first Sabbath 
in March. 

Dea. Faxon carried the promptness and decision of his 
business habits into his religious duties. The hours of 
public and social worship were with him so many en- 
gagements, which nothing but unavoidable difficulties 
prevented him from fulfilling. He was always in his 
place, and ready to lead the devotions, and encourage 
the hearts of his fellow-disciples. Grace shone conspicu- 
ously in him in cogrecting natural infirmities and in 
making him meet for Heaven. His declining years grew 
increasingly spiritual and prayerful, and his conversa- 
tion was that of one looking forward to the last change. 
He passed much of his time in reading the Bible, and in 
familiar converse with Christian friends concerning 
death and the future. 

During his last days he expressed his confidence in 
Christ as his Savior. Among his last expressions was, 
with great emphasis, “ A sinner saved by grace.” Just 
before the pains of dissolution came on he engaged in 
prayer, and with great calmness commended his soul 
and body to God, and prayed for the individual mem- 
bers of his family, for the Church, for his pastor and 
fami}, and for all true believers. lis last struggle was 
unusually severe and protracted, and we could hear him 
praying, “Oh come, Lord Jesus, come quickly !” 

To the chureh which he served faithfully while living, 
and to the several benevolent societies which he regu- 
larly aided, he has left important bequests. 








fry NOTICE.—The Fifteenth Anniversary of the 
“ AMERICAN FEMALE GUARDIAN SOCIETY,” 
will be held (Providence permitting) on Wednesday 
evening, May 9th, in the Church of the Puritans, on 
Union Square, at 7}, P. mM. 

The Annual Report of the Society, 


HOULD buy and read the “ PEARL OF DAYS,” 
written by a Laborer’s Daughter. ‘It is a book to 
be read and cdmired both for the cireumstances of the 
author, ber nominee instructive sketch, and the for- 
cible illustration which she gives of the beauty and 
sweetness of a filial, fireside, Sabbath-keeping piety.” 
Every one who feels a true regard for the proper obser- 
vance of the Sabbath cannot fail to be interested in its 
rusal. Price 374 cents. 
Published and for sale by SAMUEL HEWSTON, 
22-"2 139 Nassau-street 
Subseribe for the Best. 
sé} (VHILDREN should have a Periodical of their 
own. I regard this as an indispensable affair in 
@ family ; and I am h to recommend the YOUTHS’ 
— ET, edited by a Francis > , a as 
the best publication for such a purpose that I am acquaint- 
ed with” So says the Rev Dr Adams, Pastor of the 
Central Presbyterian Church, Broome-street, New York ; 
and this is but one of a multitude of similar encomiums 
from the highest sources. Those who visit the a 
during the Anniversaries, and who are not familiar wit 
the work, are invited to call and examine specimens 
Published monthly. Terms $1 a-year. 

BOUND VOLUMES.—Three ‘volumes are complete, 
and bound in elegant style. They form together an in- 
valuable Library for the Young; with some 300 engrav- 
ings. Price per vol. $1 25. 

NOTICE TO OUR OLD FRIENDS. — Those 
who are indebted for past or current subscriptions are 
politely invited to improve the opportunities that are oc 
curring at this season of the year to forward the amount 
of their respective dues. 

D. A. WOODWORTH, Publisher, 
22-1t 135 Nassau-street, New York 





Sunday-School Book Depository. 
HE Subscriber invites the attention of those desi 
rous of procuring Sunday-school Library or Ques 
tion Books to his large assortment of stock of this 
description. 

Being sole Agent for the sale of the Publications of 
the Massachusetts Sunday-school Society, we are ena 
bled with these, (which are sold at the Society's lowest 
prices,) together with a large assortment of Books male 
up from other publishing Societies and individual Pub- 
lishers, to offer the very best facilities for making up new 
or replenishing old Libraries. 

We would call attention particularly to the ‘ Sunday- 
school Lyre” recently published, containing Hymns and 
Music by Thomas Hastings. This is designed expressly 
for Sunday-schools, and is believed to have no superior 
in the market, whether the merit of the work or the 

rice at which it is furnished be regarded. A copy will 
furnished gratis for examination to any School on ap- 
plication to us. 
M. W. DODD, 
22-3t Brick-Church Chapel, opposite the City Hall. 





bracing also, 
that of the House of Industry and Home for the Friend- 
less, will be presented. Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
Rev. W. W. Everts, and others are expected to address 
the meeting. ‘Ihe public generally are invited to attend. 
The usual business meetings will be held on Thursday 
the day following, at 10, a. m., and at 2, p.m., at the 
Home on East 30th-street, near Fourth Avenue. 


fg THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING of the 
Foreign Evangelical Society will be held in Dr. Hutton’s 
Church, Washington Square, Tuesday night, Mey 8th, 
at which several Addresses may be expected. 


(> REV. NICHOLAS MURRAY, D.D., of Elisa- 





New, Valuable and Cheap Books, 


Ts attention of Clergymen and others is invited to 


the stock in hands of Subscriber of valuable Stand 
ard Religious and Theological Books, which are offered 
at the lowest market rates. 
Recently published : 

Is Christianity from God? or, Bible Evidence for the 
People. By Dr. Cumming, of London. With an 
Introduction by Hon. Theo. Frelinghuysen. _ 

This work it is believed is unsurpassed by anything o! 
the kind in print for popular circulation. 

Sprinkling the only Mode of Baptism, and the Scripture 

arrant for [nfant Baptism. By Absalom Peters, 


bethtown, N.J., will preach on the subject of Popery, 
in Ist Presbyterian Church, (Rev. Dr. Phillips’,) corner 
of Avenue Sth and Ith-street, on Monday evening, May 
7th, at half-past seven o’clock, by request of the Amer- 
ican Protestant Society, when a Collection will be taken 
to aid the Society especially with reference to the Ma- 
deira Exiles. 

Herman Norton, Cor. See. of Am. P. Soe. 


fg NOTICE.—The American and Foreign Sabbath 
Union will hold a Public Meeting on the Sabbath even- 
ing after the Anniversaries in May, in the 5th Presby- 
terian Church, corner of University Place and Tenth-st., 
(Dr. Potts’,) and a Discourse will be delivered by Rev. 
Dr. Spracur, of Albany, on the Importance of the 
Sabbath in preparation for Heaven. 


ANNIVERSARY NOTICE.—THE CLERGY- 
MEN’S a will, _ — for ee 
years > n open at the § r’s, where os , 
those joan the City during the approaching Anni- Will be published in a few deys: 
versaries are invited to call and enter their names as| Gospel Studies. By Alexander Vinet, D.D., Author 
soon as convenient after their arrival in the City. It is of “ Vital Christianity.” With an Introduction by 
hoped that the hospitality of the Christian communit Robert Baird, D.D. 


ity will be to such st in attend: M. W. DODD, 
prbeythy Rey? hoe: mypet rien ate weg 23 _—-Briek-Church Chapel, opposite City Hall 


ance + the —, } — ey of ey 

themselves of the same ; and as far as such may be the 
New and Valuable Book.—A Manual of Morals. 
F°% Common ppoects otagted also to the use of fam- 


churches not salaried by the State, with a view of pre- 
paring an Association or Confederation of these church- 
es, which heretofore have lived with respect to each 
other almost in complete isolation. The basis of the 
proposed union appears to me very wise, Christian, 
and liberal. My next letter will give you an analysis 
of this interesting circular. 
Yours affectionately, 


Preacher, for May, contains an able sermon by Rev. 
Dr. Spencer, of Brooklyn, on the comparative claims 
of Home and Foreign Missions ; in which the present 
paramount importance of Home Missions, under the 
existing state of things in our own country, is set 
forth and argued with great force. He realizes the 
value of all our great benevolent societies. No one 
of them can claim a preéminence in its own nature. 
The claim of precedence has been made for the Bible 
Society. But it were a small labor to give a Bible to 
every inhabitant of the globe, if that were all. A 
Tract to every soul, containing enough of truth to se- 
cure eternal life if obeyed, would be still cheaper. But 
other things necessary to the world’s conversion cost 
much more, and therefone it does not follow that our 
largest donations should be given for Bibles or Tracts. 
The largest patronage has been claimed, and conce- 
ded, for the cause of Foreign Missions. By the fol- 
lowing tables Dr. Spencer exhibits what has been 
done in each of the last ten years, first through the 
Home and Foreign Missionary Boards of the Presby- 
terian (O. S.) General Assembly, and secondly through 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions and the American Home Missionary Society. 


D.D. 2nd edition. 

The Attraction of the Cross. 
7th edition. 

James’ Earnest Ministry.—An Earnest Ministry the 
want of the times. By John Angell James. With an 
Introduction by J. B. Condit, D.D. 

A Review of the Causes and Consequences of the Mex- 
iean War. By William Jay. 

The Heroes of Puritan Times. By John Stoughton 
With an Introduction by Joel Hawes, D.D. 

Religious Life of Francis Markoe, Esq. By Thos. H 
Skinner, D.D. 

The Pearl of Days; or, Advantages of the Sabbath to 
the Working Classes. By a Laboring Man's 
Daughter. 

Man Primeval. By Harris, 

Republican Christianity. By Magoon. 

Macaulay's History of England. 

Nineveb and its Remains, by , 


ied might have commanded 
8 who are conspiring for the 
and of the Grand Duke. As 
round the prospects of the 
government of Tuscany. So 
ttled the Austrians will, no 
Tuscany. 


the hotel demanded and D. refused to pay—the alcalde 
was summoned, the Americans resisted, troops were 
ordered out to enforce the decision of the magistrate, 
Dunham attempted to escape by ranning his horse, 
and was shotdown. ‘The journey had cost about 
$250 each, and they expected to pay $200 for passage |. 
from Mazatlan. 


R. Chandler is Chairman of the Committee of Arrange- 


old presses could transcend, with the form upon a mans. 


plane, because the cylinder could not press the sheet 
with sufficient force with any greater velocity of opera- 
tion. But Mr. Hoe has changed all this, by carrying 
the form upon the cylinder, and placing four, six, or 
eight rollers for paper, so that by each re olution of 
the cylinder carrying the form, four, six or eight 
sheets will be printed. With four rollers, the Moni- 
teur Industriel says, Mr. Hoe can easily make 8,000 
impressions per hour, and with six rollers he can make 
12,000! The exclamation is the Frenchman’s. 

A paragraph has been published in the Mirror, to 
the purport that several thousand dollars’ worth of 
printing paper has been spoiled at the offices where 
Hoe’s machines are used. On the contrary, the pro- 
prietors of both those papers have certified positively, 
that they have even less paper damaged now, not- 
withstanding the rapidity of the work, than they have 
had by any other press. The proverb that “haste 
makes waste,” does not hold good in this instance. 


South and South-west; but they have still been 
thwarted by that dreadful “ institution” which 
so many ministers have been anxious to screen 
from reproach or danger. The men they sent 
proved unfaithful, or the faithful men were driven 
off by denunciations and threats of violence, or 
they tired of ploughing all day on « rock, or where 
the influence of a church or eldersaip who bought 
and sold human beings for gain spread barrenness 
over the ground. The Observer cannot name an 
instance in which the Board have declined to help 
a faithful laborer in the South or South-west, or 
an opportunity which they have negiected of diffus- 
ing their labors impartially over the whole field 
entrusted to their care; nor to an act done ora 
word said to countenance the cruel charge of ‘‘ sec- 
tional prejudice” thus alleged against them. We 
call upon the Observer to retract that calumny. 


By Gardiner Spring, D.D 


New Stave Trapve. — The U. 8. Schooner Fiirt 
brings to Pensacola intelligence from Yucatan that the 
whites there are selling their [ndian prisoners to Havana 
slave-dealers at $25 a head ! 


Orrice Seexing.—The Postmaster General has before 
him at present only 7,000 applications for postmaster- 
ships and 380 for clerkships. 


Lrserat Bequest.—Mr. Rufus Powers, who died at 
Enfield, Mass., last Autumn, bequeathed the bulk of his 
property to the American Bible Society—nearly $6,000. 


Fast-Day.—Governor Briggs did good service to the 
Commonwealth by passing the forenoon at Somerville 
and the afternoon at Charlestown to meet and address 
large Sunday-school gatherings. 

The people of Lynn, Mass., have voted not to accept 
acity charter The vote stood 950 to 838. 


Larayette CoLiege, at Eastox, Pa.—Rev. Charles 
W. Nassau, who has long been Professor of Latin and 
Greek in the above College, has been recently elected 
President of the same, in place of Rev. Dr. Junkin, re- 
signed. 





Louris B. 


{Our correspondent has forwarded another letter 
from M. Pilatte, which shall appear shortly.] 


wy.—The King of Prussia 
to the Deputation from the 
ring him the Crogn of Ger- 
the King in answer is sadly 
rdness. The one half of it is 
de, gratitude, and the like. The 
jot in plain terms: I will not 
Assembly, nor will I accept 
nstitution voted by the As- 
mbly he turns to the separate 
rnlers : he appeals to these : 
vites these separate powers to 
, and to this kind of regal diet 
and Constitution of Germa- 
pople will relish this reference 
hts and of the form of their 
» of German Princes, remains 


Post-Orrick 1x Ca.rrornia.—Notwithstanding 
the oppressive and ontrageous charges which Congress 
in their wisdom have imposed upon our Californian 
fellow-citizens, (by way, we suppose, of encouraging 
the settlers of the new territories!) the mail by the 
Falcon on Thursday exceeded two tons in weight, to 
which another ton was doubtless added at Charles- 
ton and New Orleans. Col. R. T. P. Allen of Ken- 
tucky, has been appointed agent of the General Post 
Office, and goes out as a sort of Postmaster General 
for our Pacific Possessions, having power to establish 
Post-Offices and appoint Postmasters at such points 
as he shall deem necessary, both in California and 
Oregon. He will probably make San Francisco his 
headquarters for the present, though from the nature 
of his service he will necessarily be “in the saddle” for 








MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICAN BOARD. 

Saypwicn Istanps.—Two letters have been re- 
ceived trom Mr. Hitchcock, which continue the history 
of the remarkable revival on Molokai. When he 
Wrote last, October 12, about two hundred persons had 
been propounded for admission to the church; and it 
was expected that at least one hundred more would be 
received at thesame time. Mr. Clark reports the ad- 
dition of one hundred and thirty-nine persons to the 
First Church in Honolulu; and Mr. Kinney states 








American Brsie Socrery.—We learn that the 
religious papers in this city generally declined 
publishing the very respectful memorial which was 
printed in The Independent of April 12, asking the 
managers of the American Bible Society to allow 


Tennesser.—A new Lunatic Asylum is to be con- 
structed in Tennessee, on the farm of the late Henry 
Dickinson, on the Murfreesboro’ road, seven miles from 
Nashville. 


Or Otpew Trwe.—Mrs. Alexander Hamilton has be- 
come a permanent resident in Washington, and has ta- 


case, the Subscriber will be happy in serving those who 
may call upon him with this in view. < W. De 
~ » W. DODD, ilies. By Miss A. Hall. 
Bt . OOO ee ae “The Child is Father to the Man.” 
(<j THE REV. ALBERT BARNES, of Philsdet- * Tis a fond, yet a fearful thi 


Later From CaLirornia.—Letters have been re- 
ceived at Boston, via Mazatlan and Mexico, dated at 
San Francisco, Feb. 28. The steamer California had 





phia, will 


entiaries of these powers are 
ote to meet at Frankfort, and 
as the time in which it was 
come to. Berlin all the 
e of siege, and the people 
hke demonstrations in honor 
ion. 
bw no doubt that the Hunga- 
ssion of victories. General 
sians out of Transylvania. 
Chief, Jellachich, are fall- 
hich they upheld. They are 
eir nationality which the 
nis designed to effect. So 
eir Austrian rulers almost 
jungarians. A letter from 
tes that a courier has been 
burgh, requesting a fresh 
Bmarting under the chastise- 
or will doubtless order his 


gue to displace the minister 
assage of the Dardanelles 
2; and the Sultan is mak- 

The Moldo-Wallachian 
hter-irritant to the Emperor. 


that seventy-five were admitted to the church in Kau 
during the three months ending with September 30. 
Mr. Johnson received twenty-four into the church at 
Waioli in October last ; and eighteen were propound- 
ed for the same privilege at a future time. Mr. Emer- 
son admitted a few to each of the three churches un- 
der his care in August last. “Some are forsaking 
Popery and coming to the Bible for the knowledge of 
the way of life; but more are leaving the dens and 
caves of stupid, dark-hearted ignorance to search for 
the true light.” 

From a letter of Mr. Chamberlin, dated November 
6, it appears that the measles were then prevalent at 
Honolulu. Many had been cut down by the disease, 
it having proved as fatal to the natives as it had pre- 
Viously been among the Indians of Oregon, whence it 
18 supposed to have been imported. Leleiohoku, a 
high chief, was one of the victims. 

Broosa—The civil rights of the Protestants have 
been acknowledged in Broosa, as elsewhere in the 
Turkish Empire; and yet they are subjected to many 





*PRESBYTERIAN BOARDS. 
Foreign Missions. Home Missions. 
$108,586 $61,922 
93,679 56,522 
84,564 52,800 
84,513 50,000 
63,663 41,000 
54,308 32,126 
57,909 34,463 
63,743 33,522 
54,644 39,220 
55,566 39,412 
VOLUNTARY BOARDS. 
Foreign Missions. Home Missions. 

$254,056 $140,197 
211,402 116,717 
262,073 125,124 
255,112 121,946 
236,394 101,904 
244,224 99,812 
318,396 92,463 
235,189 85,413 
241,691 78,345 
244,169 82,564 





annoyances from their enemies which are not cogni- 
zable by law. Mr. Ladd in a recent letter describes 
the following incident : 

“In the latter part of July an Armenian of rank 
from Constantinople, who happens to be friendly to 
the Protestants, now residing in this city, employed 


al channels are as follows : 
For. Miss. 

721,175 
2,502,706 


Home Miss. 
$440,987 
1,044,485 


Excess For. 
$280,188 
1,458,221 


Presb. Boards, 
Vol. Boards, 





The total receipts in ten years through these sever- 


their meetings, and the public meetings of the So- 
ciety, to be opened with prayer. It will not be 
denied that it is a proper subject of inquiry among 
the auxiliaries, members and supporters of the 
Bible Society, multitudes of whom, we know, are 
not at all aware of the present usage of the Society 
in this respect. Neither will it be averred that 
there was any thing inappropriate in the consider- 
ations which were urged in the memorial. Why, 
then, may not so respectable an auxiliary as that 
of Newburgh and vicinity be allowed to speak to 
the Christian public through the columns of the 
religious newspapers which they patronize? No 
friend of our benevolent societies will favor the 
establishment of an espionage upon the press, 
which shall hinder the freedom of inquiry and dis- 
cussion in regard to the management of these in- 
stitutions. Let every thing be looked after, with 
the utmost freedom, provided the examination be 
made with Christian courtesy and candor. 

The 33d anniversary of the Society will be cele- 
brated at the Broadway Tabernacle, on Thursday 
next, at 10 o'clock, A.M. The meeting for the 
choice of Managers will be held at the Managers’ 
room in the Society’s House, Nassau street, at 9 
o'clock, when all directors and members, and the 
officers of all recognized auxiliaries are invited to 


some months after his arrival. 


Deatu sy Wrone on Deravtt.—By a late alt 
in this State, whenever death results on a steamboat 
or railway, by an accident which human precaution 
might have prevented, the personal representatives of 
the deceased are entitled to recover of the railway or 
steamboat proprietors damages not exceeding $5000, 
for the use of the widow and next of kin, to be distribu- 
ted between them in the proportions fixed for the dis- 
tribution of personal property of intestates. 


Stune-SHor.—The manufacture, selling and giv- 
ing away of this weapon are misdemeanors, punish- 
able with fine from $250 to $500. The carrying or 
having it in possession, as well as the use or attempted 
use of it, is a felony, punishable with imprisonment in 
in the State Prison from one to five years. 


arrived, with General P. F. Smith, the military gov- 
ernor of California. The Newark Daily Advertiser 
has a jetter from Rev. T. Dwight Hunt, sent by the 
same route, dated March 1. The steamer was likely 
to be detained a length of time for the want of coal! 
Mr. Hunt's letter was postmarked at Vera Cruz, April 
2, and was only fifty days from San Francisco. The 
Washington Union has letters of Feb. 20, and the New 
Orleans Picayune has letters of Feb. 18. The general 
tone of all is, that anarchy and confusion prevail to a 
sad degree, that the weather is cold, that 1000 emi- 
grants had already arrived, that there is a good deal 
of the lottery quality in the results of the diggins, and 
that those get the best chances of gold who trade with 
the gold-diggers. Governor Lane had passed on his 
way to Oregon. Many deserters from the United 
States squadron had returned sick of digging, and a 
dozen or more had been hung for robberies and assas- 
sinations. Commodore Jones was surveying the Bay 
to find a better anchorage than that at Buena Yerba, 
where the fog and norwesters are very disagreeable, 
and the scarcity of wood, and water, and provisions, 
very great. Money is worth 5 per cent. a month. Gold 
has risen to $15 per ounce. The people at the diggins 
are suffering severely during the rainy season, which 
does not end till April. Many have died. Lumber 
is excessively high. The Boston letter, written by 


FREEDOM OF THE Press.—A postmaster in Vir- 
ginia refused to deliver the Cincinnati Globe, a Free 
Soil paper, as such papers are forbidden to be circu- 
lated in the State. The remedy is, to get a Free Soil 
man appointed postmaster at all such places. Very 
easy, when the public will comes up to thé mark. 


EMIGRATION FROM THE Provinces.—During the 
week ending April 16, the number of ar- 


ken a house at Capitol Hill. She is in her 92d year, has 
seen every President, inaugurated, and retains a vivid 
remembrance of the past, and takes a lively interest in 
all the moral and political questions of the day. 


The Bath Tribune states that the present indications 
are in favor of a larger amount of navigation being built 
this year than the last. Ship-building is the great busi- 
ness of Bath, and there the business is going ahead un- 
daunted by money pressure: 

Newsparer Dests.—The correspondent of the Balti- 
more Patriot, speaking of the National Intelligencer, 
says that the outstanding debts due to that establishment 
are estimated at $400,000. 


Catirorxtans.—There were 1500 persons at Indepen- 
dence, Mo., on the 9th inst , en route for California, and 
this number was rapidly increasing by daily arrivals. 


Weartuer-Wisr.—Dr. Forster, of Brages, who is well 
known as & meteorologist, declares that, by journals 
of the weather = by his grandfather, father, and him- 
self, ever since 1767 to the present time, ‘‘ whenever the 
new moon has fallen on a Saturday, the following twenty 
ae been wet and windy, in nineteen cases out of 
twen’ a” 


Curious Catcviation.—It is asserted that the |o- 
custs will appear this year about the 20th of May, in 
Western Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio, oceupying the 
whole region from the mountains in Pennsylvania. 


ENpowMENT oF CumBERLaNnD Universrry. — The 
Banner of Peace (Lebanon, Tenn.) contains the report 
of the agent for endowing this Universty, which is under 
the auspices of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church ; 
and what will strike our readers as a little remarkable is, 
that in Arkansas he obtained a subscription of $14,000 
from nineteen individuals, viz., nine of $1000 each, and 





ach in the Hammond-street Congregations 
Church, (Rev. Dr. Patton’s,) on next Sabbath morning, 
May 6th, at balf-past ten o'clock. 


@g- EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE.—The Anniver- 
sary of the Evangelical Alliance for the United States 
will take place on Thursday, the 10th inst., at balf-past 
seven, P.M., in the Reformed Dutch Church, corner of 
Lafayette-Place and Fourth-street. Addresses are to be 
delivered by Rey. Dr. Cox, of Brooklyn; Kev. Dr. 
Kennanay, of Philadelphia ; Rev. Dr. Cxrrever, of this 
City ; and others. 

The Aunual Mecting < ae election of 
Officers, &c., will eld in oppo- 
site 200 Mulberry-street, at nine o’clock, a.m. 


THE MONTHLY PRAYER-MEETING of 
the New York and _— ae Missionary Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Misssionary Rooms, 150 
Nassau-street, on Monday, the 7th inst., at four o’clock, 
p.m. It is expected that the Rev. Daniel Poor, of the 
Ceylon Mission, will be present. mis- 
sions are respectfully invited to attend. 

A. Merwrn, Ree. See. 


| i The PEWS in the 2nd CONGREGATIONAL 
| CHURCH, sy , (Rev. Mr. Sprague’s,) 
| will be rented for the ensuing year, on Monday evening, 
the 7th of May. The Church will be pen and the 
Trustees in attendance from 6 to 9 o'clock. Those will- 
ing to aid a new Church in a neglected 
“3 requested to attend. 

2 By order of Tue Trustees. 


fj THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION of Michi- 

n will hold its Annual! Meeting in Dexter, Washtenaw 
‘o., commencing at Six o'clock, p.m., May 2th. The 
Services will commence with a Sermon from the Modera- 
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portion of the 








. thing, to rule 
O’er the opening mind in the v school ; 
Like wax ye can mould it in the form ye will 
ye write on the tablet remains there still, 
And an Angel’s work is not more high 
Than aiding to form one’s destiny.” 


Second Edition, Revised and Stereotyped.—Thisa ad- 
mirable little Manual by Miss Hall, formerly Principal 
of the Female , Andover, has met the warm 
onreetes of some of the best scholars in New England, 

has already been introduced into several academies, 
and other schools. {t is just such @ work as has long 
been needed, and we believe its py introduction into 
the public and private scbouls of our country will have 
& moet happy influence in shaping the course of the rising 


generation. 

Hon. Nathan Weston, LL.D., late Chief Justice of 
Maine, says: ‘I bave read with attention and interest 
the Manual of Morals. The style ig remarkably lucid 
and perspicuous. The pocipln of moral obligation 
are made easy to the apprehension of » and cannot 
fail to contribute greatly to their improvement in 
branch of education h has been too much neg- ' 
lected.” 

From Rev. Dr, T: Augusta, Me.—*‘ The design 
of this book is one importance. So far asi can 
E725 anaeate ee - of it which [ have 

the ex ng, | am to re- 
Few omy it as@ valuable addition to American School 








From Rev. Emerson Davis, D.D., Member of the Mass. 
Board of Education.—“1 have cead with no small de- 
of interest the sheets of the Manual of Morals, and 

ly recommend it to School Committees and 
Teachers. It inculcates a system of sound morality, 
based on the Bible, and contains nothing sectarian. 
Such a book is a great desideratum, and I hope it may 
be introduced into all our schools.” 


attend and participate. This is the only general 
representative meeting in which the question ean 
properly be entertained of changing the custom in 
regard to the manner of opening the public meet- 
ings. The officers, manigers, members, speakers, 
and delegates from auxiliaries, will move in pro- 
cession from the Society’s House at 20 minutes be- 
fore 10. 

We find in the Christian Witness, Episcopal pa- 
per, of Boston, a circular of the Secretary to the 
agents of the institution, presenting many particu- 
lars in regard to the demand for Bibles which is 
now pressing upon the managers, from the great 
influx of foreigners who are almost all destitute of 
the Scriptures, and from the increase of our popu- 
lation, which is now not far from 800,000 annually. 
The marvelous openings for the Bible in Europe 
are also referred to. A deputation from Ireland, a 
year ago, begged for 10,000 Bibles, and ten times | walk leaves New York at 6 r. u, and” Norwalk at 6 
as many if they could be spared. Austria is open| a a. Time allowed between New. York und New 
to the Bible, and other parts of the pent Sena to 3.35. Nearly every train is filled 


ten of $500 each. 


Untverstry or Virerra.—The number of Matricu- 
lates in the University have increased in @ year from 
212 to 266, of whom two hundred and thirty-six are from 
this State, eight from Alabama, five from North Caroli- 
na, five from Mississippi, four from isiana, and the 
remainder from six other States. 


passengers 
rived at Boston from the British Provinces was 451, 
in 89 vessels. They were mostly farmers and me- 
chanics of a good class, and started immediately for 
the West—driven from their homes by “ hard-times” 


TELeGrapus.—The Telegraph monopoly is at 
end; there are now three distinct patents 
avuilable—Morse’s, House’s, and Bain’s. 


one of our native brethren to go to Nice for a year 
and engage in business connected with collecting the 
taxes on silk. But the Armenians were displeased 
that a Protestant should be successful and rous, 
and they determined to procure his removal. leo 
mous letters were written to Constantinople, filled 
with falsehoods, and making such statements that the 
rich Armenian of Constantinople was obliged to dis- 
miss this native brother or openly espouse the cause 
of the Protestants, Our friend bore the disappoint- 
ment = a Christian ; when he learned that it was be- 
cause he was a tant he rejoiced » 
mitted to suffer for Christ's ia. ss praednace 
Mapras,—Three persons were admitted to the 
church at Madras in January last, making the number 
of additions from January 1, 1848, ten. One sus- 
pended member has been restored. There has been 
& public examination of the schools under Mr, Wins- 
low's supervision, containing nearly 600 children, 


Ducnres.—The somewhat 
hption of hostilities on the 
attended with a very strik- 
pnt. On the 6th a strong 
peared off the town and 
the dismay of the towns 
from ruin, as it was pro- 
batteries, having together 
these batteries was soo? 
the other was slackened. 
mmander offered a truce, 
The Burgomaster, ia 

igens would leave it with 
mee upon an attempt 

Meanwhile the batteries 
¥ the firing was resumed; 
fy of six 6-pounders, 
the scene of action. 
host unequal struggle w## 
nish ships and 

VILL, the largest ship 


Mr. Hooper reports flour at $15 per bbl., cook’s wages 
were $100 per month ; eggs $3 per dozen; saleratus 
$8 per lb.; butter $1 50; cheese 75c.; beef 12tc.; 
pork 25c.; fowls $3 50; firewood $30 per cord; milk 
$1 per bottle; board $10 per week ; common laborers 
$6 per day, and carpenters $8; rent of a room $100 
per month. He says: “Our sales for the last four 
months amount to three quarters of a million of 
dotiars.” 


From Rev. Sylvester Judd.—*‘I cordially recommend 
this Manual to the attention of the publie. The want 
of such a text book is seriously felt, and the work before 
us seems admirably ed to meet that want.” 

From Rev. Jonas Burnham, Prinei of the Cony 


is is an excellent 


Total, $3,223,881 $1,485,472 $1,738,409 

Of the grand total, amounting to $4,717,353, given 
for Missions by the churches that act through all these 
Boards, Home Missions have received less than one- 
third. For every dollar given to send a preached Gos- 
pel to the destitute in our own country, more than two 
dollars have been given to send it to the heathen. It 
is to be taken into the account that under the head of 
Foreign Missions is included all that we do for schools 
and seminaries and churches and printing among the 
heathen. Consequently the sam expended for Home 
Missions secures the support of a much larger number 
of preachers, and carries the work much more into 
detail. 

Dr. Spencer then adverts to some of the reasons of 
this greater comparative zeal and liberality for Foreign 
Which : Missions. Its novelty and vastness, the hundreds of 

Syaia—Messrs. Calhoun and Williams arrived at } idea of regenerating a world, the horrors of heatbenism— 
Smyrna on the 23d of February, on their way to this | 


tor of the last Meeting. G.LF Pe 
Jackson, April 16th, 1549 21-3t 


be a ANNIVERSARY SERMON. — The Annual 
Sermon in behalf of the American Home Missionary 
Society will be preached by the Rev. Atsert Barxes, 
ercer-street Chureh, . 

es—at 

19-4t 





of Philadelphia, = the ~ 

‘ ae Mr. Stiles’s,) im this city, on the evening of May 
Larner Day’s Worx.—One million and sixty thousand ing preceding Anni 

eutvent New England bank notes ~— received » 

pat ew rg og hag — 7 is received | 

counted by one of the clerks, and separated and AMERICAN TRACT SOC — i- 

to the account of each bank, and this must be verry this Soci occurs on Wolesthay wee as 

the same day. nine 0 for Business will be held 

Dr. Bridgman gave to a Chinese a copy of Luke and ; and at ten the 

sheets of which were revised by the Rey. commence. 


while in England, and printed in one yol- 
British and Foreign Bible Society). The ‘Sp Ais ASSOCIATED ALUMNI of the New 
Union Theological Seminary will meet at the 


Romanist showed it to his spiritual adviser, who tore it | Y 

. | up for him, leaf by leaf, until the boardg only were left , on Wednesday, May 9th, at three o’elock, 
—. rf Apprsox Cary, Cor. See. | MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF SILVER AND 
SILVER-PLATED 


CgumuN 
&} THE ANNUAL SERMON before the Foreign variety 
pe in Dr Chas st | fae z renin b 
La eget 9 t-| the Rev. Ray P, lt 


you 
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the Sabbath evening versari 


7 o’clock. 
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pt it.” 
New Yorx axp New Haven Raitroap.—This 


work continues to increase in prosperity, and has 
already refuted the predictions of many, that its fares 
would fall off as soon as the river navigation should be 
resumed. There are now four trains daily to New 
Haven. Trams leave New York (Canal-street Depot) 
for New Haven at 72, 8, 3, and 44 ; and New Haven at 
6, 50,1 and 4. An train to Nor- 


JOHN P. JEWETT, 
28 Cornhill, Boston 


REMOVAL. 
BALL, TOMPKINS, & BLACK. 
LATE MARQUAND & CO., 
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On one occasion, the Professor, the usual reci- 
tation, asked Tom to explain the of ascertaining 
horizonta! of the sun? Tom replied : 


eee 


od bette” mi the Profemen, 
— egpgpemmmaae: 
“Td resign” 








li 


“Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.” 
We have not felt too much for the heathen or done 
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Editors’ Cable. 


‘Tux Comptete Worxs or Joux M. Masox?DD. 
In Four volumes octavo. Edited by his Son, 
Ebenezer Mason. New York : Baker & Scribner, 
145 Nassau-street. 1849. 

We share with the lamented Compiler and 
Editor of these works in the regret he expressed 
in his preface to them that they were to be unac- 
companied by a Memoir of their Author.’ Such 
a memoir could not have failed greatly to interest 
the remaining cotemporaries of Dr. Mason; and 
to those who have more recently entered upon 
public life, and whose whole knowledge of the 
scenes in which he was so active is traditional 
and uncertain, it would have been a real and 
permanent benefit. Aside, too, from its intrinsic 
interest, it would have shed light on the history 
and design of the works he left; and thus would 
have made them more eminently attractive. 

Of course, however, we do not mean to imply 
by this that the various Essays and Sermons re- 
published as above are not of established and 
durable worth. Whatever were the circumstances 
in which they were produced and however they 
may have taken from these their peculiar aspect, 
and might now receive from their history illus- 
tration and enforcement, they are in no degree of 
an ephemeral character. They exhibit the great 
principles of Theology, and Christian Ethics, and 
Ecclesiastical Constitution, as grasped with the 
full power of a clear, logical, and comprehensive, 
mind, and as fearlessly uttered by one whose 
manliness of character was well expressed in his 
person and bearing. The Essays on Episcopacy 
have been widely read, and will continue to be 
read we hope and doubt not so Jong as the arro- 
gance of the ministers of Christ in one denomi- 
nation shall make needtul such a seathing exami- 
nation of their claims by their compeers in an- 
other. The Pleas for Catholic and for Frequent 
Communion abound in principles of prime import- 
ance, clearly stated, religiously maintained and 
eloquently urged; and the only marvel will be, 
to those who have unconsciously entered upon 
the results of such discussions, that the discus- 
sions themselves should ever have been needful. 
The Sermons, though mainly the productions of 
the earlier period of their author's ministry, be- 
fore his unequalled powers as an extemporaneous 
speaker had led to his entire disuse of notes in 
the pulpit, are not on that account the less inter- 
esting, and may be read with profit for their for- 
cible exhibitions of Evangelical Truth. 


Is Curistianity From Gop ? or a Manual of Bible 
Evidence for the People. By the Rev. John 
Cumming, D.D., Minister of the Scottish Na- 
tional Church. With an Introduction by Hon. 
Theodore Frelinghuysen. New York: M. W. 
Dodd, Brick-Church Chapel. 1849. 

The author informs us in his preface that his 
book is not designed for “learned theologians,” 
but for “ Scripture-readers (a class corresponding 
very much with our Colporteurs], for city mis- 
siongries, Sunday-school teachers, and. others 
who ought to know something of the outlines of 
Christian evidence.” And for these classes.this 
is an admirable summary—compendious but com- 
plete—of the evidences of Christianity. It is 
not, like “ Nelson on Infidelity,” filled with home- 
thrusts and personal anecdote ; its style is more 
polished and its learning more profound ; but it 
is well adapted to carry conviction to plain 
minds, and to suggest to the Christian arguments 
and facts for the defence of his faith. The ar- 
gument.from miracles is not so fully presented as 
we could wish, and the consideration which re- 
moves the a priori presumption against miracles, 
viz., the importance and benevolence of the end 
to be accomplished, is hardly touched upon at all. 
Till that presumption is removed, till it is shown 
that here was a case worthy of special divine in- 
terposition, it is difficult to foree upon minds 
prone to scepticism the belief of amiracle by any 
amount of testimony. 

The moral argument is brought out with great 
strength; and also that from prophecy. We no- 
tice on page 121 an inadvertence of the author 
or the printer which should be corrected. It is 
said that Nineveh testifies to the divine origin of 
the Scriptures “ from its rocks on which the fish- 
ermen now bleach their nets.” Nineveh bears 
such testimony powerfully from its buried pal- 
aces, but Tyre must have been intended by the 
allusion to the fishermen spreading their nets. 
An author should be wide awake when making 
local or historical allusions, especially in a work 
of this character. 


Tut Lire anp Tuovucnts or Jonny Foster. By 
W. W. Everts. New York: Edward H. Fletcher, 
141 Nassau-street, 1849, 
We are not very partial to volumes, of 
“ Thoughts,” “ Selections,” “ Beauties,” &c. But 
Foster is preéminently a suggestive writer, and 
it would be difficult to take a sentence from his 
writings any where which does not contain a 
complete and valuable thought. This volume 
therefore will convey some of the treasures. of 
Foster's works to those who do not possess that 
“great lumbering wagon of gold.” The selec- 
tions are judicious, extending to a great variety 
of subjects, and are well classified. 


Fruits of tHe Marriower; or, Conversations re- 
ows | the Pilgrim Fathers. New York: M 
Dodd. 1849. 

This is an excellent manual of Puritan princi- 
ples. In the form of an entertaining dialogue it 
exhibits the chatacter of the Pilgrims and the 
results of their faith and labors and sufferings, 
with which every youth in America should be 
familiar. 


Runav Lerrens and other Records of Thoughts at 
Leisure, written in the intervals of more hurried 
literary labor. By N. Parker Willis. New York: 
Baker & Scribner, 145 Nassau-street. 1849. , 

It is the very luxury of reading to turn one by 
one these fair and easily-read pages, and calmly 
inhale the spirit that pervades them; to be our 
selves sun-flecked or shaded beneath the trees or 
under the bridge at Glenmary ; to feel the open 
air around us, and the summery breezes; to 
watch the shimmering of the brook under the 
mid-day light, and follow its cool and. moss- 
girded course into the shadow of the trees; to 
trace in the distance the sweep of the Owaga, 
and hear the warbles of song from the cottage- 
window, and be conscious of all the sweet 
serenities of the cherished homestead. It is al- 
most too luxurious to be safe for the doomed 
citizen and hard-worker, and wakens a pining 
for “balm and moisture, and the bared bosom 
of Nature,” which may make the author respon- 
sible for more uneasiness than he will know of 
in three months to come. 

Most of the writings in the volume, “ The 
Letters from under a Bridge,” “ Musings in the 
City,” “ Letters from Watering Places,” &c., have 
been previously familiar to those who read for 
enjoyment and mental refreshing ; and it is hardly 
needful to say to such that the special felicities 
of Mr. Willis’ prose are all and often exempli- 
fied in them, and that whoever would luxuriate 
overa style which though sometimes extrava- 
gant in its phrase-wealth, and its intricacy of 
structure, is always self-reliant and inevitable 
and deliciously satisfying, will find such here. 


ligions, shall show the most practical, self-deny- 
ing Christianity, they are the true Church, and 
God will give the Continent to them.” So it ought 
to be; and so it will be! 


in 
~~ Tieal’ n Review, for July, 
1848. By Gardiner Spring, Eustor of the Brick 
Presby Church, New York. New York: 
Baker & Scribner, 145 Nassau-street. 1849. 
The ability of this Pamphlet as an argument is 
hatdly sufficient to compensate for its severity 
asa personal rejoinder. We doubt if the views 
originally ‘expressed by Dr. Spring will be mate- 
tially advanced by it, or if a more “ happy or heav- 
enly frame of mind” will be secured at Prince- 
ton or elsewhere. The misrepresentations of the 
Review, for which we have small respect, would 
have been better repelled by a less angry re- 
sponse. 


Tue Catvary Pastorat, with Comments: a Tract 
for the Times. New York: Cady & Burgess, 
No. 60 John-street. 1849. 

The foolish nonsense and arrogance of the 
Rev. Samuel L. Southard’s “ Pastoral, to the Pa- 
rishioners of Calvary Church, New York,” are 
well exposed in this “Tract,” which we take to 
be from the pen of a Protestant Layman of the 
Episcopal Chureh. As long as there are such 
laymen in that Church to affirm their own rights, 
and prick the bladders of Rectoral inflation, there 
will be small danger of the permanent trans- 
formation of their respectable Clergymen into 
semi-papal.Priests, and Rulers of the laity “ by 
the grace of God.” e 


A Review or THE Causes anp CONSEQUENCES OF 
tHE Mexican War. By William Jay. Second 
Edition. - Boston: Benjamin B. Mussey & Co.; 
Uriah Hunt'& Co., Philadelphia; M. W. Dodd, 
New York. 1849. 

’ This treatise is very far from pandering to na- 
tional vanity ; but we, believe that the mature and 
unbiassed judgment of :posterity will endorse its 
verdict as true.. The fearful preponderance of 
the slave interest in our national councils, and 
its bold and subtle schemes for extending and 
consolidating its own power, are exposed calmly 
and clearly, arid with a weight of evidence which 
cannot be resisted. 


THE ENGLISU UNIVERSITIES. 


The English Universities are quite peculiar in 
their constitution and arrangement. In many 
‘respects their constitution resembles that of our 
Federal Union—each being One of Many :—One 
for certain general purposes, in regard to which 
the University acts as a corporation—Many for 
all internal and domestic arrangements, in regard 
to which: each. College and Hall has full and 
separate powers, as an integral corporation by 
itself. The control of the General Government 
over the internal affairs of the subordinate States 
is probably more extended and effective in the 
case of the Universities, and hence the responsi- 
bility of the whole for the delinquency or decay 
of a member is greater than it is in the case of 
our Union. 

The several Colleges and Halls are distinct and 
separate in their territorial position, as are our 
States. All those belonging to the University 
of Cambridge are in Cambridge, and those of Ox- 
ford are in Oxford. Generally, each College in- 
habits an extensive suite of ancient buildings, 
some of them of vast extent, in the form of a 
quadrangle, including many dwellings of the 
officers, the grounds in sorke cases near a quarter 
of a mile in extent, planted with trees, and por- 
tions laid out in walks, with flowers, arbors, &c. 
The ancient elms of Oxford, the shady walks, 
the velvet lawns, are venerable and magnificent 
beyond rivalry. 

The present condition of these two Universities 
will be seen by the following tables, of recent 
date. 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 

Resident Members, November 15, 1848. 
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eler’s 58 
fo Hall 37 
i 


‘otal ° ° - - . 
Matrieulations, Michaelmas Term. = - 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
Resident Members, January, 1849. 
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Worcester 
203)3t. Mary Hall 
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New Inn Hall 
St. Alban Hall 
St. Edmund Hall 
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Corpus 
Christchurch 
Matriculations, 1848 - - - 
Regents - er Me: = 
Determining Bachelors in Lent, 1848 
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Por the Independent. 
Joseph and his Brethren. 


BY MRS. MARY C. VAUGHAN. 


There stood in one of Egypt’s loftiest halls 

A swarthy group, with limbs in fetters bound ; 
Unheeding all the splendors of those walls, 

Their eyes with sadden’d gaze still sought the ground, 
Beneath the frown of Egypt’s mightiest lord, 

Whose sovereign power, scarce less than Pharaoh's 
own, 

Millions of subjects swaying by a word, 

Made stern hearts quake, before to fear unknown, 
And by prophetic wisdom propped the usurper’s 
throne. : 

They journeyed from a famine-stricken land, 

To seek once more of Pharaoh’s hoarded grain 
Supply for food; and fairest of the band, 

Pride of his sire, their youthful brother came. 

At length, their errand done, with sacks well filled 
And ladered beasts, they took their homeward way, 
Rejoicing—but with mirth too quickly stilled. 

A rider, whose fierce haste brooked no delay, 
Parsued, and bore his lord’s commands their steps to 
stay. 

He seeks the cup of silver: and behold! 

Within ghe sack of Benjamin ’tis found ; 

But when before that man of presence bold 

His brothers humbly bent them to the ground, 

And prayed him by their father’s hoary head, 

This youngest born, his darling, to reprieve, 

And Judah’s service to accept i 
Scarce could his faltering tongue this answer give— 
“Tam thy brother, Joseph! Doth my father live *” 


ee eee 


AGRICULTURAL HINTS FOR SPRING. 


. Gardening.— Every farmer should have a gar- 
den—not a mere potato patch, covered with 
weeds, but a garden, with flowers, fruits, and a 
generous variety of culinary vegetables. It 





There is more than one passage, too, in the 
volume, whose deep and true and richly utterea 
pathos brings the heart into the throat with a 
spontaneous throb. 


Tun Goop anp Tue Bap 1x. THE Roman Catnoric 
Cnuxcu: Is that Church to be or re- 
formed? A Letterfrom Rome. By Rev. Hi 
M. Field. New York : H. PB. Putnam, 155 Broad- 
way. 1849, — 

We intend to return on a future occasion to the 
general subject discussed in this Pamphlet, and 
to treat its leading topics more fully than would 
be practicable within the limits of this notice, 
together with other collateral points. We will 
only say oi the Letter, therefore, that it is written 
gracefully and with vigor, and shows a com- 
mendable willingness to recognize whatsoever 
is good in the Romish System. The views 
vanced of the Tridentine Theology are not’ 
thorough, however, or comprehensive, and. 
worldliness ‘and: self-seeking-of the Protes 


x 


brings both pleasure and prosperity to the 
family. 

“Great pains should be taken to plow the 
ground , and manure it well, if notal- 
ready rich ; also to drain it thoroughly if inclined 
to moisture. Want of attention to these points 

Prevented many from having a productive 


garden, where sufficient labor had been bestowed 
in other respects.” 


says : 
“There is scarce}: 
riculture than the roller 


lumps on nds, 

planting ; 2d, pressin me | : 
around the axely nae seeds, 

time giving more compactness i i 
3d, othing tbs out laon' to too light souls 
which operation the stools. cnnriias 
have been raised by the frosts are. 

the earth, the growth of the grass 


L 





in his opposition to any effort to “convert” Ro- 
manists to a mere disbelief of their own System, 
without supplanting that System by a purer and 
more elevating; and we cheerfully accept the 
test which he proposes of the true Church for 
this country ;—“ Whoso, in this strife of Re- 


Have you @ Rolley?—The Albany Cultivator 


ly amore — implement of 
by it. are—Ist, the breaking’ 0 ot 
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and fruits for the Boston market, at an expense 
for labor and manure amounting for the year to 
$2,507. The proceeds of sales amounted to 
$4,544, leaving a balance of $2,037 in favor of 
the farm, exclusive of all the crops, remainin 
on the farm in October, probably worth as muc 
more.” 


for Poison.—“ There is scarce even a 
cottage in the country that does not contain an 
invaluable, certain, immediate remedy for poi- 
son ; nothing more than a dessert spoonful of 
made mustard, mixed in a tumbler of warm wa- 
ter, and drank immediately. It acts as an instan- 
taneous emetic, is always ready, and may be 
used with safety in any case where one Is re- 
quired.” 


SELEUTIONS. 


Physical Geography, as Evidence of Design. 


Blackwood’s Magazine for April has an elabo- 
rate and extremely interesting article in review 
of Johnston's Prysical Atlas, presenting the prin- 
cipal features of the Earth’s conformation in the 
light of the evidence they afford of Design in the 
Creator. Our readers will be pleased with an 
extract illustrating some of the ends attained by 
the 

ELEVATIONS OF THE EARTH'S SURFACE. 


The whole surface of the globe gives striking 
evidence of design, and of design contemplating 
the service of man. But one of the most remark- 
able evidences of that design is given in the 
Mountain Map of the globe. Variety of tempera- 
ture, the supply of water, and the change of level, 
are essential to variety of oe to fertility 
of soil, and to the vigor and health of the human 
frame—the expedient to meet them all is provided 
in the mountain districts of the great continents. 
A mountain chain girdles the whole of the mass of 
land from the Atlantic to the Sea of Kamschatka. 
Minor chains, some parallel, some branching from 
ihe great northern chain, and some branches of 
those branches, intersect every region of the 

lobe. The whole bears a remarkable resem- 
on to the position of the spine in the human 
frame, with its collateral muscular and venous 
connection with the body. An outline view of 
the mountains of our hemisphere would be 
strikingly like a sketch of the human anatomy. 
The general formation of the countries north and 


plains, extending to the sea, or traversed and 
closed in by a bordering chain. The great Tar- 
tarian desert is a plain extending, under various 
names, five thousand miles from west to east. 

Spain is a country of mountains, or rather a 
vast table-land, intersected by six ranges of lofty, 
ragged, and barren hills. Northern Africa is a 
basin of plains, surrounded by vast ridges. Mo- 
roceo, Algiers, and Tunis, find in those hills at 
once their frontiers and their fertility. The Pyre- 
nees form a chain of nearly three hundred miles 
long, and upwards of fifty broad—a province of 
mountains, intersected by valleys of romantic 
beauty and exuberant fertility. But the Alps, 
from their position between the two most brilliant 
nations of the Continent—France and [taly—and 
from the extraordinary series of memorable 
events of which they have been the theater, 
since the earliest periods of European history, 
are the most celebrated range of mountains in 
the world. The higher Alps, beginning at the 
Gulf of Genoa, and extending north and east 
through the Grisons and the Tyrol, stretch be- 
tween four and five hundred miles. They then 
divide into two branches, one of which reaches 
even to the Euxine. 
range is, on an average, a hundred and fifty 
miles. 

The Apennines, another memorable chain, aiso 
beginning at the Gulf of Genoa, strike dire t 


a line of eight hundred miles. Dalmatia and Alba- 
nia are knots of hills; Pindus, and the mountains 
of Northern Greece, are bold offsets from the 
Eastern Alps. 

Among those wonderful arrangements, the 
table-lands are perhaps the most wonderful. In 
the midst of countries where everything seemed 
to tend to the mountainous form, we find vast 
plains raised almost to a mountainous height, 
yet retaining. their level. This form peculiarly 
occurs in latitudes of high temperature. The 
center of Spain isa table-land of more than ninety- 
two thousand square miles—one half of the area 
of Spain. 

The country between the two ranges of the Atlas 
is a table-land, exhibiting the richest products, 
and possessing the finest climate, of Northern 
Africa. 
land, of which, however, 
the advantages. 
apprewch, the distance, or the diversion of the 


continues almost unknown to Europeans. The 


and even of the civilization and industry of the 
table-land. The centre of India is a table-land, 
ssessing, in that region of fire and fever, a 


soil. 


teristic magnitude which belongs to that mighty 
quarter of the globe. That of Persia has an area 


miles, That of Tibet has an area of six times 
the extent, with a still greater elevation above 
the level of the sea—its general altitude being 


instances, two thousand feet higher. The mean 
altitude of the Persian plateau is not aboye four 
thousand feet. 

We have adverted to those formations of vast 
elevated plains in the midst of countries necessa- 
rily exposed to extreme heat, as one of the remark- 
able instances of providential contrivance, if we 
must use that familiar word in such mighty in- 
stances of design, for the comfort of animated 
being. We thus find. in the latitades exposed to 
the fiercest heat of the sun, a provision for a tem- 
perature consistent with the health, activity, and 
industry of man. Persia, which, if on the level 
of the sea, would be a furnace, is thus reduced to 
comparative coolness; Tibet, which would be a 


bold, healthy, and hardy. 
not a mode] of European virtue, he at least has 


and has been and may be again, an universal 
conqueror. The same qualities have always 
distinguished the man of the table-land, wherever 
he has found a leader. The soldiery of Mysore 
no sooner appeared in the field, than they swept 
all Hindostan before them ; the Persians, scarcely 
two centuries sinee, ravished the sovereignty of 
the Mogu!; and the tribes of the Atlas, even in 
our own day, made a more daring defence of 
their country, than all the disciplined forees of the 
Continent against Napoleon. 

The two most remarkable ranges of Asia are, 
the Caucasus, extending seven hundred miles 
from west to east, with branches shooting north 
ana south ; and the Himalaya, a mountain chain 
of near'v three thousand miles in length, unitiag 
with the Mindoo Coosh sad the mountains of 
Assam. This 7ange is probably the loftiest on 
the globe, averaging eighteen thousand feet— 
several of the summits ris:"& above twenty-five 
thousand. Many of the passes are above the 
summit of Mont Blanc, and the wile consti- 
tutes a scene of indescribable grandgir, a throue 
of the solitary majesty of nature. 

But another essential use of the mountain 
chains is their supply of water—the fluid most 
necessary to the existence of the animal and 
vegetable world,—and this is done by an expe- 
dient the most simple, but the most admirable. 
Ii the surcharge of the clouds, dashing against 
the mountain pinnacles, were to be poured down 


torrent, and deluge the plains. 


dual and safe, and then assume a second form, 
y which their transmission to the plains is 


the summits in snow, and are retained on the 
sides in ice. The snow feeds the glacier: the 


out reckoning the glaciers of the Grisons, there 


the Alps alone, from a hundred to six hundred 


process were too slow for its use, it is constantly 
moving downwards, at a certain number of feet 
a-year, and thus bringing the great body of ice 


chief rivers of Europe and Asia have their rise in 
the deposits of the mountain glaciers. 


man. y 
vices of the plain. 

et attach ld, 
Japendent, and yet unambitious 0 


He is hardy an 


the distinctions of mankind. 








don aye 
Their : 
trade is infamous mse sa ievelig 
and contrary to 
more reference to the habits 


south of those chains is nearly the same—vast | 


The breadth of the great | 


through the heart of Italy, and end in Calabria— | 


Equatorial Africa is ene immense table- | 
can only conjecture | 
Whether .rom the difficulty of | 


current of adventure to o'er quarters of the | 
world, this chief portion of the African continent | 


central region is a blank in our m ps, but occa- | 
sional tales reach us of the plenty, the pomp, | 


racing air, and a productive, though rugged | 


The table-lands of Asia partake of the charac- | 


of more than a million and a half of square | 


about the height of Mont Blanc, and, in some | 


persons. 
| by thus doing; you will be more respected, and 
| certainly more beloved, than you will be if you 
| are in the habit of answering in an abrupt or un- 
| kind manner. 
| this; for if polite yourself, you will generally 
| meet with politeness in return; and if 

; not, you will still have the inward consciousness 


boundless plain of fiery sand, exhibits that stern- | 
ness of climate which makes the northern Asiatic | 


If the Tartar ranger over those loity plains is | 
} 


not sunk to the Asiatic slave; he is bold, active, | 


at once, it must descend with the rapidity of a 
, But, those sur- | 
charges first take a form by which their deposit is 


glacicr feeds the river. [tis calculated that, with- | 


feetdeep. The glacier isconstantly melting, from | 
the mere temperature of the earth ; but, as if this 


more within the limit of liquefaction. All the | 


In addition to all these important uses, the 
mountains assist in forming the character of 
The mountaineer is greeny free from the 

adventurous, | 
to home ; bold, and 7 simple ; in- 
the wealth or 
Whether orp 
or hunter, he generally dies as he lived; an 
ch 3 deteneh of his pills, he has sel- 
yond them for the disturbance of 
: The Swiss may form an exception; 
ing warfare is not ambition, but 
‘pa nation is pacific, while the indi- 
ut to kill or be killed. 
a 
uman ; but 
of the 


ae 


mountaineer than the ‘ethigration to California 
has to the habits of the clown of Massachusetts ; 
the stimulant only is the same—the love of gold. 

We have adverted to the mountain system of 
the. globe, from its giving a remarkable illustra- 


tion of the Divine expediency. We judge of 
power by the aon ye its effects, and of 





wisdom the simplicity of its means. In this 
instance the whole of the results seem to arise 
from the single and simple act of raising portions 
of the earth’s surface above the general Bay Ye 
from this one act, what a multitude of the m 
important conditions follow !—variety of cli 
variety of production, the temperature of Europ 
introduced into the tropics, health to man an 
the inferior animals, the irrigation of the glo 
the defence of nations, and the actual enlargement 
of the habitable spaces of the globe, by ele- 
vated surface of the hills—not to mention the 
beauty and sublimity of the landscape, which de- 
at wholly on the colors, the forms, and the 
iversity of mountains. 


: How it Strikes, 

A young Northerner, traveling at the South, 
thus writes to a friend in this place, under date 
of Feb. 14th, 1849: 

“On Monday last, there was a public auction 
of fifty negroes. A sale of human flesh and 
blood—and, as some benighted people think—cf 
souls! The most affecting scene occurred when 
it was proposed to take from a mother her four 


years of age, and sell @)l separately to enhance 
the price. The inhuman proposition made my 
blood boil. The idea of separation was frowned 
down immediately ; voices from all parts of the 
crowd demanded that they be sold together. In- 
human! barbarous! passed from mouth to 
mouth. One gentleman proposed to make up a 
parse on the spot of a hundred or two dollars, to 
obviate the objection to selling them together. 
One man was talking with Dr. B——, till he 
“got so full” he could not speak, and turned 
away. In a moment his grief was turned to 
wrath, and coming out, he remarked to the Dr., 
“it is a horrid institution, and I hope to live to 
see it abolished. I have twenty-five negroes, and 
they constitute a// my property, but I would free 
them to-morrow to get rid of Slavery, and go to 
work with my own hands to earn my bread.” 
Indiana Christian Herald. 


A Smoking Disciple. 
{ fell in with several such lately, and they 
| seemed so much interested and delighted in the 





atic about it, that 1 thought, perhaps this belongs 
to discipleship. Knowing that I had an old 
volume that gave the earliest and most accurate 
account of the disciples, and that had kept the 
run of them for about four thousand years, I has- 
tened to look into it. I found a good deal about 
smoke, such as “a smoking furnace,” “a smoking 
mountain” and'even about “a bottle in the 
smoke,” but as for a smoking disciple, or a dis- 
ciple in a smoke, as may be seen in our days, I 
could not find any account of any such thing. 

Not being willing to give the matter up I con- 
sidered that some of the old saints lived hard up 
on a thousand years, and that if they were like 
| some of the modern ones, they would like some- 
| thing to while away the time ; so I looked again 
but I could not find a Patriarch with a pipe in 
his mouth; not one! But smoking is a very 
| great comfort to a body, they told me, and as I 
| knew the prophets were often in trouble! thought 
|to be sure I should find as much as one witha 
| segar—but I did notfind him. And the Apostles, 
| they too had great need of consolations, for they 
| Were often in ¢old, and hunger, and thirst, and 
stripes, and prison, &c., and I looked sharp, but 
could not find so much as a tobacco box among 
| them! 


| 
| 
} 





Withdrawing Patronage, 
| Many persons imagine that, because, from 
| some slight offense, they have withdrawn their 


| custom from a man, that he must necessarily be 
| going to the dogs. Probably in the matter of 
| stopping subscriptions to newspapers and periodi- 
| cals, people are more prone to fall into this error 
| than anything else. A man gets offended about 
| something——perhaps through some error of the 


i 


| clerk his bill is sent to him after it has been 


| paid ; or, through the neglect of a carrier, or the 
| purloining propensities of news vending lads, his 
| paper fails a few times, in high indignation, he 
| orders a discontinuance. After that he is firmly 
| convinced that the paper must go down; and, if 
| by accident, he happens to meet with it a few 
| months afterward, will very likely say— 

“Why, is this thing alive yet? 
| stopped long ago.” 

So the world maine. People are prone to 
think that what they smile on lives, and what 
| they frown upon is blighted and must die.—T. S. 
Arthur. 


Inrant Epucation.—A mother once asked a 
clergymen when she should begin the education 
of her child, and she told him it was then four 
| yearsold. ‘“ Madam,” was his reply, “ you have 
,lost three years already. From the very first 

smile that gleams over an infant's face your op- 
| portunity begins.— Bishop of Norwich. 

Birtu anD Dreatu.—Those born once only, die 
twice—they die a temporal, and they die an eter- 
|nal death. But those who are born twice die 
only once—for over them the second death hath 
no. power.—Jay. 


A Gui Provers.—The Scotch have this pro- 
verb :—“ A guid word is as soon said as an ill 
one.” Will not every child when he hears others 
use profane, indecent, ill words, or is tempted to 
use them himself, remember that “a guid word 

is as soon said as an ill one ®” 


| 
| 


| Porirexess.—Be polite at all times, and to all 
Remember that you will lose nothing 


It will render you happier to do 
you do 


_ of having yourself acied correctly.— Well Spring. 
— “ earneeemneee 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


The Publisher of this Paper has an extensive 


Book and Job Printing Office, 
ECENTLY furnished with new Type for Let- 


ter-press and Stereotype printing, and will be happy to re- 
ceive orders from his friends for work in any branch of his pro- 











| fession, 


Authors, or Pablisiers, in distynt parts of the country, may 


; send us their manuscripts for printing, with the assurance that 
| they will be got up with as much care, dispatch, aad accuracy, 
! as if they were on the spot to superintend their publication. 
| Should clergymen, or any of our friends abroad, wish to know 


| the cost of any kind of printing, We will cheerfully make the ne- 


| cessary estimate for them without charge, on their furnishing us 
} with the number of lines of their manuscript, and informing us 


of the kind of type and paper they wish used. 


| Address 8. W. BENEDICT. 
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The American Architect. 


| 
| Cae NG ORIGINAL DESIGNS for Country 
iy 


Residences, adapted to the taste and cireumstances 
| of the Merchant, Farmer, and‘Mezhgnic, ‘Three dollars 
| per annum, in advance. : 
| ‘This popular work has now reached its 20th number. 
| [t was projected by a practical architect (Mr. John W. 
| Rich) well known in New York as the builder of some 
| of the most beautiful villas and cottages in this vicinity. 
| It is published monthly at the low price of $3 per an- 

num, or 25 cents each number, and possesses great merit 
jin the beauty of its designs, the style of publication, 
and the full pnd exact explanations and estimates accom- 
panying each number. It is decidedly the best work 


on cottage and yillage grchijecture published in this 


| country.” 

4*It is peculiarly American—adapted io American 
| wants, tastes, and habits; all estimates are based upon 
| a thorough practical knowledge of the cost and quality 
| of the materials used.” 


| Its aim is to improve architectural taste, which is 


| yery much needed in this community. Published by 
| C. M. SAXTON, 
| 21-2 121 Fulton-street. 





| ANNIVERSARIES, 


| selves useful and happy by callin 
BOOKSTORE, Brie 
“BATEY’S VALUE OF THE SOUL,” 


at WV 


gradual and unintermitting. They descend on | designed to lead the sinner to secure salvetion, and to 


confirm the Christian in the hope of the Gospel. Only 
| a few weeks have elapsed since it was issued, and suc 
| is its low price (50 cents) and ready sale, that the first 
| edition is nearly sold. Day and Sabbath Schools 


: there | aij public Libraries, and Ministers, may have the work 
are fifteen hundred square miles of glacier in | at 37} cents per copy, as the object in offering it to the 
RESPONSIBLE AGENTS SUPPLIED 


| publie is to do good . 
| WITH THE worK. Also, at the same place, 
* BATEY’S JESUS CHRIST AS HE Is,” 


) 
containing proof texts, explanatory notes, and questions, 


for Bible class instraction and general reading. —21-2t 


NEW MUSIC BOSK, 





York, will publish, on or about the Ist of July 
next, an entire new Collection of SACRED MUSIC 
for Choirs and Singing-Schools, to be called 


original and seleeted Musi¢t from the 
Com osers, consisting of Metrical Tunes, Anthems, 
Set Pieces. Motetts, Sentences, and Chants, to which 
will be added an A 
the most approved old 


for this collection has been collected by Mr. Bradbury 
in Germany, and furnished by eminent composers. 
April 22, 1849. 21-tf 


Important to Book Agents. 
EVERAL en i 
popular ious 








lef 


children, the oldest twins and not more than four. 


I thought it | 


4 


ERSONS who contemplate attending ie Anniver- 
saries in New York this season, mgy render them- 
i W. DODD'S 

Church Chapel, and purchasing 


M28 H. NEWMAN & CO., 199 Broadway, New’ 


THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION. By Tho- 
mas Hactin s and William b. Bradbury. Containing 
best Eurepean 


ndix, containing a selection of 
Chureh Tunes for 
congregational and family use. Much of the matter 


ogee 


‘School Books “that are~ Books,” 
ARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 199 y, New 
friends of to the following excellent School 
Books published by them and furnished at low prices : 

HISTORICAL. 
Wilson’s History of the United States, continued to 
Wilson’s Juvenile American History, for beginners. 
ilson’s American History, for High Schools and Aca- 
ARITHMETICS. 
Thomson’s Mental Arithmetic. 
Thomson’s Practical Arithmetic. 
Thomson’s Higher Arithmetic. ‘ 
e already extensive use of these Aritimetics and 
their adoption in many of the best Schools in city and 
and country are good evidence of their merit. ‘The 
Publishers have hundreds of voluntary recommendations 
from those that have used them. 
READING BOOKS. 
Porter’s Rhetorical Reader. New edition. 
Sanders’s Reading Books, in five Books. 


Parley’s Universal Histgyy. 
SCIENTIFIC. 
McElligott’s Young Analyzer. 

itto Analytical Manual. 

Gray’s Chemistry, New revised edition 
Hitcheock’s Geology. New edition. - 
Newman’s Practical Rhetoric. 

A word in regard to Sanders’s Fifth leader, recently 
published. This book combines the principles of Rhe 
torical Speaking and the highest style of good Reading, 
and the selections are new and such as are found in no 
other book. ‘Teachers furnished with copies for exami- 
nation, 

New York, April 22, 1849. 
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American Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Chartered by the Legislature of Connecticut in i347 
OFFICE, NO. 40, WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
PREMIUM REDUCED TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. 

{FE INSURANCE upon the plan adopted by this 
Company, is founded upon the principle of contriduiion 
in the shape of annual preminms to a common fund, pro- 
portioned to the amount insured, out of which the Com- 
pany pay astipulated sum on the death of the assured to 
the person for whose benefit the insurance is effected. 
After a thorough investigation of the different systems 
adopted in Europe and America, and of the rates of pre- 
mium charged, this Company have REDUCED THE PRE- 
miuM 25 PER CENT., payatle in CASH, ANNUALLY, Sémi- 
ANNUALLY, OF QUARTERLY, as may be preferred, under a 
firm conviction that the exigencies of the Company will 
never exceed and seldom require one-half of the annual 
— now charged by the English and American 
Jompanies, which reduction will still leave a large mar- 
gin for seasons of unusual sickness and death among its 
members—preferring to reduce the premiums at once to 
an amount more nearly approximating the actual neces- 
sities of the Company, tharfto adopt the system of pre- 
mium notes, which is attended with many disadvantages. 
The leading features of this Company are— 
I. A guaranty of capital of 350,000, which, together 
with the accumulating premium, is deemed adequate to 


| matter, and withal were so regular and system- | meet every contingency. 


2. A reduction in the rates of premium of 25 per cent., 
payable annually, semi-annually, or quarierly, as may be 
preferred. 

3. The assured participate annually in the profits. 

4. Insurance may be effected by any married woman 
upon the life of her husband, for her sole use and benefit, 

ree from any claims of the representatives of her bus- 
band, or any of his creditors. 

5. No personal liability of the members beyond the 
amount of their annual premium of insurance. 

6. Creditors may insure the lives of their debtors, or 
debtors themselves may insure for the protection of their 
creditors. 

7. Clergymen, and other persons, whose dependence is 
upon a salary, will find this an excellent way to secure 
their families against want, in case of their death. 

A prospectus has becn issued (which can be had gratis 
at the office of the Company or any of its agents), ex- 
planatory of the terms and conditions of insurance. 

TRUSTEES. 
NEW YORK. 
Ambrose L. Jordan, Samuel Leeds, 

Cyrus P. Smith, Gold 3. Silliman, 
George Hall, George D. Phelps, 
Frederick T. Peet. 

NEW HAVEN (CONN.). 

Benjamin Silliman, Sherman W. Knevals, 

Norris Wileox, Wiilis Bristol, 

Henry Peck, John Durrie, 

Eli W. Blake, Lewis B. Judson, 

John W. Fitch, James Punderford, 

Caleb Mix, James E. English, 
Lucius B. Finch. 


OFFICERS. 
BENJAMIN Sriuman, Sen., President, 
Norris Wilcox, Vice President, 
Caleb Mix, Treasurer, 
Benjamin Noyes, Secretary. 


Ambrose L. Jordan, Chairman Local Board. 
William Wadsworth, Actuary. 


MEDICAL EXAMINER. 
William N. Blakeman, M.D., 193 Bleecker Street. 
i6eowly 
LIBRARIES 
EF‘ IR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, &c.—Tue 
American Sunxpay-Scuoot Union is prepared to 
furnish Libraries of the following descriptions, suited for 
Sunday-Schools, public and private schools, families, 
manuiactories, steamboats, &c. 
No. 1.—660 volumes, being a full set of the Society's 
publications, exclusive of Maps and Questton-books, &c., 
each book numbered on the back, with 100 catalogues of 


the same, without a ease, $117; including maps of the 


ancient world and Palestine, $119 50; and the whole in 
a neat case, $124 50. 

No. I.—Tue Cuiuy’s Casiner Lisrary, containing 
75 books, bound in 50 volumes 32mo size, from the 
fourth and fifth series; morocco backs, lettered and num- 
bered, only $2 50 for the Library, being at the rate of 
5 cents per volume. 

No. fit. Tine VintaGe anv Famity Liprary, con- 
taining 24 of the monthly volumes published concurrent- 
ly with the London Religious Tract Society, each 192 
pages I8mo, substantially bound, $3. 

No. IV.—Cuivp’s Lirrary. This consists of books of 
32mo size, commencing with the third series, and ending 
with the sixth, bound in 18 volumes, price $2 25. 

Cheapest Sunday-School Libraries ever published. 

No. V.—Tue Juventte Sunpay-Scuoon anp Famity 
Lrerary, No. 1, consists of 100 select volumes, from 72 
to 252 pages 18mo, substantially bound, with muslin 
backs and marbled paper sides, each volume regularly 
numbered and ready for use, with 24 catalogues of the 
same. e 

This Library will be found useful not only for Sunday- 
Schools, but for Families and Public Schools; the 100 
volumes contain 11,628 pages, and are illustrated by 
more than 4000 wood engravings. Only $10 for the Li- 
brary, at the rate of ten cents per volume. 

No. VL.—Tue Juvenite Sunpay-Scuoor anv Famity 
Lrprary, No. 2, which contains 100 select volumes, from 
72 to 270 pages, 18mo, substantially bound, with muslin 
backs; each volume regularly numbered, and ready for 
use, with 24 catalogues of the same. Only $10. 

$10 Library No. 2 consists of books entirely different 
from $10 Library No. 1. 

Catalogues furnished gratuitously. For sale at 147 
Nassau-street, and 38 Park Row, New York ; 146 Chest- 
mit-street, Philadelphia ; 9 Cornhill, Boston ; 103 Fourth- 
street, Lonisvilie, Ky.; $0 Chestnut-street, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 82 State-street, Albany, N. Y. 21-2t 





Agricultural Warehouse. 
43 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 

LOUGHS, of every variety ; Horse, Hand, and Grain 

P Rakes (the latter a newarticle) ; Scythes ; Hay and 

Manure Forks; Shovels, Spades, and Hoes; Vegetable 

and Flower Seeds; and a general assortment of imple- 
mente for Farming and Gardening. 

8. C. HILLS & CO., 
16-13t* 43 Fulton Street. 


Nineveh and its Remains. 


With an account of a visit to the Chaldean Christians 
of Kurdistan and the Yezidis, or Devil Worshippers, 
and an inquiry into the Manners and Arts of the ancient 
Assyrians. 

By Austen Henry Layarp, Esq., D.C.L. 
ITH an Introductoty Letter, by Rev. Edward Rob- 
inson, D.D., author of ** Biblical Researches in 
Palestine,” &c. in 2 yols., with about 100 illustrations. 
$4 50. 

*.* Every word of the tert and @ rac-SiMILE of ALL 
the Inuusrrations and Mavs of the English edition will 
be given in this. 

“ Taking this only as a book of travels, we have read 
none for a long time more interesting and instructive. 
In his dissertations he is fill and copious without being 
tedious ; his style is plain, vigorous, and particularly un- 
affected; it is the natural Janguaze of a strong mind 
fully master of its subject, and warmed and enlivened, 
without being inflated or kindled into rhapsody by the 
enthusiastic, without which he would never have con- 
ceived or achieved his wondorfy] tgsk.”’—Quarterly Re- 
vi 





jew. 

“ We repeat that there has been no suck pieture in 
any modern book of travels. Park is not braver or more 
adventurous, Burkhardt is not more truthful, Eothen 
not more gay or picturesque than the hero of the book 
before us.”,—London Examiner. 

“This is, we think, the most extraordinary work of 
the present age, whether with reference to the wonderful 
discoveries it describes, its remarkable verification of our 
early biblical history, or of the talent, courage, and 
perseverance of its puthor. It is impossible to read his 
work without finding Gur minds absorbed in wonder at 
the development of thet period, gid ¢f its work of art, 
where one of the early descendants of Noah ‘%uilt Nin- 
eveh, and the city Rehoboth, and Calah, and Rosen, 
between Nineveh and Calah, the same being a great 
city.’ —(Genesis 10th, 11th and 12th verses.) 

“We will only add, in conclusion, that in these days, 
when the fulfillment of prophecy is engaging so much at- 
tention, we cannot but consider that the work of Mr. 
Layard will be found to afford many extraordinary proofs 
of biblical history, and of the extreme accuracy of the 
denuncigtions of the Prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel, against 
the kings of Aayns, and of the destruction of Nineveh 
in particular. Even the colors and decorations, as found 
in the palace of Nimroud, agrée exaetly with those de- 
seribed by the prophet Ezekiel. The circumference of 
Nineveh, gs mentioned by the prophet Isaiah, was found 
by Mr. Layard to be extremely accurate, and the con- 
néction of the Assyrians with the Jews was clearly ascer- 
tained. The history also of the Kings of Assyria, as 
shown on the various sculptures, is highly interesting, 
and throws great light on the manners of that ancient 

ie." — Times, (London,) Feb. 9, 1849. 

*« Of the historical value of his discoveries, too high 
an estimate can hardly be formed.”—N. Y. Recorder. 

“We cannot doubt it will find its way into the hands 
of scholars and thinkers at once, and we shall be sur- 
prised if it does not prove to be one of the most popular, 
as it certainly is one of the most useful issue of the sea- 

*—— Boangelist. 

 Asa@ recétd oi discoveries it is equally wonderful 
and important ; confirming in many particulars the inci- 
dental histories of Sacred Writ, ‘disentombing temple- 
palaces from the sepulcher of ages, and recovering the 
metropolis of a wonderful nation from the long night of 
oblivion.’ ”’—Com. iser. 

**It has been truly said, that the narrative is like a ro- 
mance. In its incidents and descriptions it does indeed 
remind one eontinuaily of an Arabian tale of wonders 
and genii.”—Dr. Robinson in tory Note. 

“The work of Mr. Layard has two prominent aad <lis- 
tinct Its narration of wonderful discoveries 

a book of mo- 


server. 
Ch beie DS . 





. - Publisher, 
155 Broadway, New York. 


Broadwa p 
a invite the attention of Teachers and the }- 


Elm City Female Seminary, 

‘NEW iN, OT. 
TH the ing of #s'sixth year, this hustitu- 
tion will be on the first of May next, 
from 65 Elm-street, to the true street of Elms, and most 
delightiul situation and desirable premises, 46 Temple- 


In addition to the advantages formerly afforded for a 
thorough and finished education, young ladies wishing 
to pay particular attention to either the French or Ger- 
mau besides taking regular lessons 

conversation in ‘the same with an 


opportunity for dai h 
wing mae Teacher Miss Oppenheim is, not only 
from birth and residence on the continent of Europe, 
familiar with these languages. but also un- 
derstands well the English. Information.as to Miss 
0.’s qualifications as a thorough teacher of French and 
German, can be had on application to. Judge Wendell, 
Rey, Dr. Muhlenberg, Henry Grinnell, Robert B. Min- 
turn, and L. M. Hoffman, Esgs., N.Y. ‘ 

Parents looking for a situation in which to train their 
danghters away from home, cannot, it is believed, easily 
find one more eligible. 

TEFERENCES —Het. Pres. Woolsey, Profs. Silliman, 
Gibbs, and Olmsted, Yale College; Rev. Dr on, 
Henry White, and Wm. A. Reynolds, Esqs,, New Ha- 
ven; Rey. Jacob Abbott, Hon. Marshall S. Bidwell, 
and D, Dudley Field, Esq, New York. 

For conditions. and farther particulars, address Rev. 
JOSIAH BREWER. 65 FElm-street, New Haven, 
Conn. Cireulars can also be had of Messrs. Cyrus W. 
Field & Co , 11 Cliff-street, N. Y. 


, can have 


Pure Air Essential to Health. 


LTHOUGH 
A apy 
ot 
Fajr nt began commend 


public as the importance 
lecturing 


P 
passes through lungs every 
urs, no portion of which ought to be 
over. The dark venous bl and s 
through the heart to be purified by the air passing 
poe the lungs, amounts to 24 hogsheads every 24 
ours. 

Hence the importance of some method of ventilating 
churches, rooms for public assemblies, and rooms oceu- 
pied as dwellings ; more especially sleeping apartments, 
which are often much smalley, and kept during the sleep- 
ing hours — close than sit: ns apartments. 

- A very good assortment of Registers Ventilators 

are caamaieotared and sold by ~ 
TUTTLE & BAILEY, 

20-if 210 Water-street, New York. 


Novel and Thrilling Sight at the 


‘Moral Center of the Intellectual World. 
NO. 146 NASSAU STREET. 











N.B.—The Summer Term will begin on the second | 
Monday, May 14. 20-4t* | 





Institution for Young Ladies, 


On Brooklyn Hights, 106 Pierrepont-street. 

~ Corner of Clinton. : 

ALFRED GREENLEAF, 4.M., PRINCIPAL. 

HIS School having been for twelve years in success- | 

ful operation, coumences its thirteenth on Monday, | 

April 20, The Princi}a! gives as usua! his entire atten- 

fion to the Pupils. and is aided by the best talent; every 

desirable facility being furnished for acquiring a tho- 
rough, useful, and aceomplished education. 

Tuition, ineluding the nse of all necessary class-books, 
stationery, &c., from $5 to $%5 per quarter, without 
extra ebarges of any kind. Cireulars, with any addi- 
tional information, furnished on application as above. 

Brooklyn, April 17, 1549. 20-3t* 


Wanted. 
FEMALE TEACHER well qualified to take 


; charge of a private School of Girls, and to give 
instruction in Algebra, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, 





80,000 VOLUMES OF BOOKS now selling off 
at half price: embracing every su that ever en- 
gaged the human intellect. from _the rudiments 
of knowledge in the Penny Primer to 
most exiensiwe kL necyclopedia. 

HE Lrrerary Pusurc, and book-buyers of every kind, 
willlearn with astonishment and gratification that the 
subscriber, after haying replenished his stock by the ad- 
dition of 18,000 new volumes, is disposing of the whole at 
less than balf the usual prices. H 
iivery author in existence can now be had at this 
unique establishment, trom the craziest mesmerizer to the 
most profound philosopher; together with raga of the 
Holy "athers, aud likewise all the enthusiasts who have 
broached here-ies, in every age, regularly downwards, 
fromm Simon Magus to Joanna Southcot, Joo Smith, and 
Father Miller. The religious public will therefore be 
especially interested, whilst those dissatisfied with pre- 
sent arrangements cau get works giving valuable hints for 
the geliing-up of new sects by the revival of old heresies. 
iu truth, there is-no subject which cannot be found in this 
unique literary depository, which is the great center of 
attraction for all the meu of letters who visit New York. 
Come, then, the whole army of book-buyers ; coine on 
Men of Seience, Clergymen, i:ditors, Lawyers, Doctors, 
Merchants, Farmers, Savans, and Bibliomaniacs, and re- 





and Music, as well as in the ordinart branches pursued 
in common schools. Apply immediately to 
J. K. CUTLER, 
Central Village, Plainfield, Ct. 
April 19. 20* 





COMMUNION FURNITURE. 
LAGONS, Goblets, Tankards, and Plates ; also 


e Baptismal Fonts and Collection Plates, manufactured and 
fur sale, wholesale and retail, at No. 6 Burling Slip, by 
LUCIUS HART, late Boardman & Hart. 
Dee. 1848 1 y2 


THE LADIES’ WREATH. 
EDITED BY MRS. S. T. MARTYN. 





MARTYN & ELY, Pusrisuers, 13 Nassau-Sreeer, | 


New Yorx. 
HIS is a Monthly Magazine, containing thirty-six 
pages, including two Embellishments ; on 
splendid Steel Engraving, and the other a colored Litho- 
graphic Flower. 
Chese Engravings, with a very few exceptions, are 


original, engraved expressly for the Wreath, by the | 


ablest Artists in our country. The twelve Nos. make a 


beautiful volume of more than 400 pages, all original | 


Articles, from the pens of our best writers—written ex- 
pressly for this work. 
Design or THE Weearn. 
This is not to cater for the vicious appetite engendered 


and fed by much of the light literature of the day, nor | 


is it simply to furnish agreeable and entertaining read- 
ing for a leisure hour. Its object is much higher. We 
aim to give our fair Country-women, and introduce into 
the Family Circle, a work containing a pure Cyris- 
Tian Lrrggature—a work which shall exert an enno- 


bling influence upon all its readers, and help to sustain | 


the great principles, industrious habits, and moral senti- 
ments which lie at the foundation of our Kepublican 
liberties and free institutions. In entering the Family 
Cirele, we have endcavored, and shall still endeavor, to 
come as a messenger for good, both to parents and chil- 
dren; to plead the cause of Virtue, Intelligence, and 
Religion, within that sacred enclosure ; and to impress | 
upon the minds of all its inmates the duties and respon- | 
sibilities which grow out of the domestic relations. | 


Asa Magazine of Literature and Art, the Wrearn is | - 


unsurpassed by any of its contemporaries—not excepting | 
the Three Dollar Magazines. It is edited by Mrs. 3. T. | 
whose moral worth and varied literary acquirements ren- | 
der her preéminently qualified to conduct a literary and | 
religious Magazine. Mrs. Martyn issustained by a noble | 
band of contributors, among whom are many of our ablest 
male and female writers. | 
A few efficient and responsible Men wanted to canvass | 
for the Wreath None need apply who canmot farnish | 
good credentials of character, and qualifications for the 
work. Efficient men can make good wages, and will 
coin more gold than the majority of the California ad- 


venturers. 5 “ae 
Ap. 19.—20-tf MARTYN & ELY. 


Martyn, one of the very best writers in the country, + 





pete a 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
MAN PRIMEVAL; 
R, The Constitution and Primitive Condition of the | 
Human Being. A contribution to Theological | 
Science, by John Tierris, DD., author of the * Pre- | 
Adamite Earth,” “Mammon,” “Great Teacher,” &c. | 
With a finely engrayed portrait of the author; 12mo., | 
cloth, price $1 25. | 
This is the second volume of a series of works on theo- 
logical science. The first, entitled the ‘* Pre-Adamite 
Earth,” was received with much favor: the present is a 
continuation of the’ principles which were seen holding | 
their way through the successive kingdoms of primevat | 
nature, and are here resume: and exhibited in their next 
higher application to individual man | 
Second thousand of 
THE PRE-ADAMITE EARTH. 1 vol. 12mo., fine, | 
85 cents. | 
** It is a book for thinking men. It opens new trains | 
of thought to the reader; puts him in a new position to | 
survey the wonders of God’s works ; and compels Natural 
Science to bear her decided testimony in support of Di- | 
vine Truth.”—Philad. Ch. Observer. * i 
REPUBLICAN CHRISTIANITY; or True Liberty, | 
as exhibited in the Lile, Precepts, and Early Disciples | 
of the Great Redeemer. By KE. L. Magoon, author | 
of “Proverbs for the People,” &e. 1 vol., 12mo. | 


price $1 25. 


| 


; 
To all who hate tyranny, revere humanity, believe in | 19-4t 


progress, and follow Christ, this work is inscribed. 
Contents. Part 1—The Republican character of 

Jesus Christ. Chap. 1. Tho Infancy of Christ. 2. His | 

Youth. 3. His Manhood. 4. Asa Preacher. 5. Asa} 

Sacrifice. Part I].—The Republican Constitution of | 

the Primitive Church. Chap. 1. The Church without a | 

King. 2. Without a Pope. 3. Without a Bishop 4. 

Without a Priest. 5. Without an Aristocrat. Part UL— 

The Republican Influence of Christian Doctrine. Chap. | 

1. Christianity the Solace of the Obscure. 2. The Pa- | 

tron of the Aspiring. 3. The Fortifier of the Weak. | 

4. The Deliverer of the Oppressed. 5. The RKewarder | 

of the, Sacrificed. 

PROVERBS FOR THE PEOPLE; or, Illustrations 
of Practical Godliness, drawn from the Book of Wis- 
dom. By E. 
cloth, price 90 eents. | 

WAYLAND’S UNIVERSITY SERMONS. | 
thousand. Price §1. 

JAMES’S CHURCH IN EARNEST. Third thou- | 
sand. Price 50 cents. | 

VERICOUR’S MODERN FRENCH LITERA-| 
TURE. Second thousand. Price $1 25. 

THE PERSON AND WORK OF CHRIST. By |} 
Ernest Sartorius, D.D. Translated by Rev. O. L. | 
Stearns. 1 vol., I8mo., price 42 cents. 

“ A work of much ability, and presenting the argu- 
ment in a style that will be now to most American read- | 
ers, it will deservedly attract gttention.”’—New vor; 
Observer. 

Nearly ready for pub'ieation— 

THE EARTH AND MAN ; Lectures on Comparative | 
Physical Geography, considered in its Relation to the | 
History of Mankind. By Arnold Guyot, Prof. Phys. | 
Geo. & Hist., Neuchatel. Translated from the | 
French, by Prof. C.C. Felton. With Illustrations. | 

A HISTORY OF AMERICAN BAPTIST MIS- | 
SIONS, in all parts of the World, from their earliest | 
commencement to the present time. Prepared under 
the direction of the American Baptist Missionary | 
Union. By William Gammell, 4.M., Professor in 

rown University. 

SACRED RHETORIC; or, Composition and DVetivery | 
of Sermons; including Ware's Hints on Extempora- | 
neous Preaching. By Henry J. Ripley, Prof. in New- | 
ton Theological Institution. 

GOULD, KENDALL, & LINCOLN, 

Publishers, Boston. 


Second 


20-3t 


| 
| 


The New Englander for 1849. 
HE NEW ENGLANDER, published quarterly, at 
New Haven, has maintained a high reputation | 
and extensive influence, for the six years that have pass- | 
ed since it waa established. Jn consequence of the de- | 
cease of its original proprietor and editor, the Rev. Ed- | 
ward R. Tyler, it has been necessary to form al 
arrangements for the continuance of the work. The | 
undersigned, having purchased the establishment, will | 
hereafter be the publisher, and will devote to this busi- | 
ness whatever skill and ability he has acquired by many | 
years of experience as a printer and publisher in connec- 
tion with the periodical press. The associated gentle- 
men by whom the work was originally projected, who 
were tie pledged counsellors of its late editor, and by 
whose contributiong itz intellectual and literary charac- 
ter has been chiefly supported, will still sustain a more 
intimate relation to it in future, thrce gf their number | 
having undertaken the editorial department. Their | 
strength will be increased by the addition of new colla- | 
horators ; and they expect the continued aid of the same | 
writers, in various parts of the country, whose occasional } 
assistance heretofore has been so efficient. 
It may be allowed to the proprietor, to say that the | 
iated conductors of the New Englander heretofore |. 
have been, in addition to the late editor, President | 
Woolsey, and Professors Learned and Porter, of Yale) 
College; Rev. Dr. Bacon and Rev. Mr. Dutton, of New 
Haven; Rey. Dr. Bushnell, of Hartford ; and Rev. Mr. 
Thompson, of New York. 


Among the writers whose 
occasional contributions have ag increased value and 
celebrity to the work, and w 








ose continued adsistance 
zi _ and some of the best known namés in 
Now Raglen! snd in the Middle and Western States. 
The general character of the work will continue to be 
what it has been, and what is sufficiently indicated by 
ita title. It is not a professional journal in which ques- 
tions of Biblical earning or of metaphysical theology 
are scientifically discussed for the use of clergymen and 
students of Divinity. It is not exclusively a journal for 
the discussion of religious or ecclesiastical questions. It 
holds itself free to treat of every subject that may be 
presumed to be interesting, either speculatively or prac- 
tically, to intelligent Christian men; and to such men 
in every —— and position, it addresses itself. 
Witht 
changes will be made in the mechanical part of the work 
which will make it more aeceptable to the majority of 
readers. The days of publication will be the first of 
foevers, May, August, and November. The price is 
three do! 
advance, the work is sent free of postage. 
Communications relating to the business department 
of the work may be addressed to J. B. Carrington, New 
Haven. Letters relating to the editorial department 
may eee ee Editors of the New Exo- 
LANDER, care . B. Carrington.” 
= JOHN B. CARRINGTON. 








Bt | 


one a; 


}and Justification. 


| vine Judgments. 


| Pastoral Charge. 


e commencement of the volume for 1849, womne | l hundred thousand of the Primer and 
Catechism. 


lars a year. To every subseriber who pays in | Copies 


fresh your souls at least with a view of the rare and valu- 
able books contained in this vestibule of the Mases. 
JOHN DOYLE, 
Cheap Ancient and Modern Bookseller, at the Moral 
| Center of the Intellectual World, 146 Nassau Street, 
| New York. 15-10t. 
THE POPULAR 
| Cyclopedia of Modern Domestic Medicine. 
BY KEITH IMRAY, M.D., 
| Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians and Licen- 
| _tiate of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. 
| i oe work gives a clear and concise idea of the na- 
| ture of the distinctive symptoms, of the premoni- 
| tory signs of diseases, of their predisposing causes, and 
of the methods of their treatment recommended by the 
most distinguished physicians. 

The best modes of employing the medicines in general 
| use wre faithfully described ; as are also the diet and regi- 
men necessary under various diseases, and during conva- 
| lescence. 

Diet, Atmosphere, Temperature, Bathing, Climate, 
Clothing, and Exercise, are also specially treated upon, 
The publishers of the American edition prefix to Dr. 


Treatises wpon Anatomy, Physiology, and Surgery; 

also Directions for the Treatment of the Sick, Manage- 

| ment of the Sick Koom, Preparation of Food for the 
Siek, &e., &e 

| Many valuable articles have been furnished by the 

| courtesy of medical gentlemen of the United States. 

The entire volume, with its full Index, Tables of 
Doses, &e., will prove, it is confidently believed, a most 
valuable book for Family use. 

The work will be completed in twelve weekly numbers, 
at 25c. each, forming one large Svo. volume. Price when 
complete, in cloth, gilt $3 50; leather, strongly bound, 
$4. Samples of the binding may be seen on application. 

Gentlemen of respectability and good address wanted 
as canvassers for the above work in every town and vil- 
lage in the United States. 

Address (post paid), 
GATES, STEDMAN, & Co., Booksellers, 
116 Nassau-street, New York. 


fig Publishers of newspapers who will give the above | 


three insertions, shall be entitled to a copy of the above 
work, by mail, as it is issued, 1-4 
Dr. Mason’s Works. 
AKER AND SCRIBNER have just published 
the COMPLETE WORKS OF REV. JOHN M. 
MASON, D.D. Edited by Rev. Ebenezer Mason, 4 
vols. 8vo. ; with a Portrait. 
CONTENTS. 

Vol. ist. — Introduction, by Ebenezer Mason. The 

celebrated Work entitled A Plea for Holy Communion 
on Catholic Principles. Letters on Frequont Commu- 
nion. Considerations on Lots. 
Vol. 2nd.—The celebrated Essays on Episcopacy, and 
also those on The Church of God. 
Hints on the Insufficiency of the 
Light of Nature. 

Vor. 3rd.—Sermous. ‘The Gospel for the Poor. 
Merey remembered in Wrath. Hope 
for the Heathen. Pardon of Sins. Living Faith. Mes- 
siah’s Throne. Christian Mourning. Full Assurance 
of Faith and Hope. Evangelical Ministry exemplified. 
Salvation by Grace. Ministerial Fidelity. Two Ser- 
mons on the Christian Warfare. Lectures on the Psalms 
xxiii and viii, and Matthew xxvii, 1—5. 

Vol. 4th.—Sermons. Nature and Necessity of Regen- 
eration. Works of the Flesh and Spirit distinguished, 
True Honor. Apostolic Commission. Non-conformity 
to the World. the Fountain of Life. The Gospel 
Offer. The Gospel no Canse of Shame. On Steadfast. 
ness in religious Sentiment. Speech on Resignation of 
Death of David Hume, Esq., and 
Samuel Finley, D.D.: A Contrast. Conversation with 
a young Traveler. Address of the New York Mission- 


| ary Society, 1796. Address of Convention of Delegates | 


forming the American Bible Sogiety. Act for establish- 
ing the Theological Seminary at New York, 1805. 
Letter relative to the Theological Seminary. A Letter 
relative to Ministers’ Salaries, 1810. Keport as to 
Course of Instruction and Discipline in Columbia Col- 
lege, 1810. An Address at the Organization of the 
Faculty of Dickinson College. 
of Washington. On the Death of Hamilton. Voice of 
Warning on the ensuing Election of President Jeffer- 
son. Embracing in the 4 Vols. 2355 pages, at the low 
price of $6 50. 
BAKER AND SCRIBNER, 

36 Park Row, and 145 Nassau-street 


Washington Institute, Brooklyn. 
(On Washington Avenue, one mile East of Fort Greene.) 
Boarpine anv Day Scnoor For Boys. 


HE Ist year of this Institution will commence on | 


Wednesday, May 9th, 1819, 
The arrangements of the School are on the most se- 


lect and liberal plan, embracing a course of instruction, | 
| thorough, systematie, and practical, in the fundamental | 


English branches, Sciences, and Languages. 

The location is one of the finest in the region, hap- 
pily combining the retirement and salubrity of the coun- 
try with the prominent advantages of the city. Two 


Ferry, with which a special contract has been made for 
the accominodation of the Institution. Preference will 
be given to those Pupils who will spend Saturdays and 
Sabbaths at home. This is q feature in gur plan to 
which the atterition of Parents is particularly directed. 

For terms and other particulars, see Circulars, which 
may be had at this Office; also at the Bookstores of 
Mark H. Newman and Co., 19) Broadway; H. and £. 
Kaynor, 77 Bowery, New York; A. M. Wilder, 54 
Fulton-street, Brooklyn; or of either of the following 


Rey. 8. If. Cox, D.D., | Rev. J. P. Thompson, 
* D.C. Lansing, D.D., * W. H. Bidwell, 
* K.S. Storrs, Jr., 
* {1 W. Beecher, " C.F. E. 
* Samuel Spear, 

Mark H. Newman, Esq., 
Brooklyn. New York. 
Communication in relafion to the School, may be di- 

rected to the 


Brooklyn. 


Hon. Horace Greely, 


A. C. VAN EPPS, Principal. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
Massachusetts Sabbath Sehool Society, 
13, Cornhill, Roston. 
HE whole number of Bound Volumes of the Society's | 
Publications are more than 500; varying in price | 
from 8 cents to 67 cents. The cost of the full set, at the 
present time, in handsome cloth binding, is about $90— | 
in moroceo backs, marble paper side, about $85. 7 he | 
following are the titles of some of the more recent ones, | 
viz.— 

The Chief Fathers af New England, 5 vols., price 
$2 15. Child’s Commentator, 4 vols., $228. Loss 
yA the Atlantic, 14c. Flickering Light, \ Family 

ible Class, 16c. How to be useful, 16c. Important | 
Decision, 16c. The Jewish Washington, \6c. Teach- | 
ings of Nature, 16c. The Step-Mother, \6c. Phe Sig- 
ter's Wreath, iéc. The Happy Mate, \8c. Kin 
to Animals, 18c. Nancy Fell, 8c. The Aged Pilgrim, 
18e. Letters from a Sick Room, 20c. String of Pearl | 
20c. Treasures of Memory, 20c. Napoleon naparte, | 
2ic. Whispers and Winks 21c. Old Anthony's Stories, | 
gic. The Missionary Cabinet, 2ic. Thistle Blow, 23c. | 
Thomas Cranfield, 25c. 


Religion as it should be, 25c. 





The Christian Statesmen | 


of America. 25c. The Baptized Child, 27c. The Child's | \amander Pafes was in our **! * 


Pilgrim's Progress, 30c. Olympia Morata, 30c. Geth- 
gemgne and Calvary, 32c. Teacher's Aid, 40c. The 
Sinner’s Friend, SOc, ~ New England Revivals, 50c. 
Lisco on the Parables, 50c. Coral Isles, 28c. The 
Eldest Daughter, 35¢. Kind Words, 28¢. Louise 
Merton, 2\c. Star of Bethlehem, 28¢. God’s Regard 
for the Widow, 14c. Early Conversions, 16c. 
Bedfordshire Tinker, \6c. The above are in the che: 
est binding. Several new Books are in The 
ciety have published 20 Question for Sabbath 
Schools and Bible Classes: 2 are topical, on selected 
portions cf the Bible; 1 each, on Genesis, David, 
Job; 3 On Harmony of the Goepeles 1 each History of 
Christ, Parables of New Testament, Miracles of 
Ohrist, Acis, Romans, First Corinthians, Second Corin- | 
thians, Titus and Jude, ¢ Shvior, Miscellaneous 
Questions on the Bible, A Doctrinal Tert Book, The- | 
ology for Sabbath Schools. Also 12 different Ques- | 
tion Books for Infant Sabbath Schools—The West | 
minster Assembly's Shorter Ontechism without Stripture | 
Proofs, Do. with fs, Exercises on the Shorter | 
Catechism, Do. The Old-fashiond ? Esgand | 
- ‘outh, and 

have sold within 


Sriety 


Society ishes the Well-Spring, 
ochool Paper’frice 35, cents single, 25 cents 
jes are sent to one address—20 to 25,000 
sent out weekly. C.C. Deas, T 
pie, iptive Catalogues of the Society’s Publi- 
idioms sod any of the Books, Catechisms, Cards, &e., 
ing to 





Imray’s work, short illustrated, and very valuable | 


| 
| 


A Treatise on Faith | 


Di- | 
| the Office of The Independent, or of the Principal. 21 


Orations.—On the Death | 


| 


; 
Subscriber, either at New York or} 


The Character of Christ, 25¢ | 


| it to a blast 


The | 


¢ : your manufacture that wason the steamer | 
Catechiom, mer ye which was burned on the 18th ult., at tbe » 


| River, 1 am pleased to inform you has fully s" 

a few years past | confidence 1 had in its fire proof qua!it = 

| chinery, And the whole interior of the boat. 8" 

| that the heat was intense ; and the 

a Sabbath- as to be fully ex 
when 20 for a longer pe’ 

struction of a large buildi 


MAY-DAY PRESENT, 
To all Parents, Sunday-School Teachers, §-c. 

HAVE zed, with care, @ Number of 4 
Youths’ Temperance Advocate for May; «hoy,,. 
the Roap To RUIN, and calculated to make a lasting |, 
pression on the youthful mind, Let me invite you , 
examine and give it a wide circulation. Who cay ;, 
the results? Grant has ordered 4000 copie. ;,. 
the Boston May-day tvstival. One Hundred wi) 
furnished to a Sunday-schou! for 75 cents. 
2-tw Mansi. 


J 
Temperance Union, 149 Nases.,. 


Leavitt’s Common School Readers, 
OHN P. JEWETT & CO., 22 Comhill, Boston, , 
& lishors of Standard School Books, publizh the fj), 
ing series of reading books: 
LEAVITT'S FIRST BOOK. Cloth, gilt title. 18, 
72 pages, elogantly embellished. Per doxen, ©) - , 


le pane. 

Leave *S SECOND READER, or Easy Le. 
Embossed backs, cloth sides. 180 pages. “isu 
omnes 58525 per dozen. 

LEAVITT'S THIRD READER. 12mo. 24) yp 
Embossed back, cloth sides. : 





Embossed back,. cloth sides. 

dozen, $4.50. 

In the ion Of these books, the author has ; 
it his leading object and constant care to seleci 
sons for ing as will be read with interest and , 
sure, and such as will naturally lead to av casy ac 
style of reading. Excluding everything thai \ 
just occasion of offence, and everything that pi) 
jure the mind of youth, he has sougit such ; 
seemed best adapted to tho object in view—s: 
versational narratives, dialogues, argumenta F 
morous pieces, and the like ; leaving history and 
sciences to be taught in appropriate treatises, and copy 
literary extracts to be perused by those who have a 
learned to read with taste and skill. 

From Hon. Wriiiam B. CaLuoun, Secretary of I 
Massachusetts: ; 

“ Teannot but regard them as bettor adapted to : 
purpose intended, in the cause of schoo! educa 
any series with which | am acquainted 
simplicity in the style of most of the less 
they are equally distinguished by purity. They a: 
adapted to the capacities of children. as tNoy advane : 
the progress of instruction, and are full of ‘interest 
vivacity. The preliminary essays a } 
and ample for the purpose.” —* 

From Mr. N. B. Crank, Principal of the West War 
School, Newark, N, J.; : 

“The Book Committee were so well pleased with t 
work, that they have seen fit to adopt it av a reading 
ries in the public schools of the city. ‘The type and nai 
are excellent ; but these are not their highest recom 
dations ; the reading matter is jnst what we war 
speak from the proof of having used them. My class 
using them are delighted with them, tut not mor 
myself,” 


Single, 30 cents 


g 


1 her ‘18 gr 


re ofa pract 


© the 


Academy: 

**The beautiful style of their mechanical execut 
their cheapness, and, above all, the judicious instractio: 
for the teacher and the pupil, with the admirable tae 
displayed in the selections for rea ling. render these na 
the best that have come under my notice, for the 
mate purpose of reading hooks—the instruction of 
ren in the art of reading.” 

Published by JOHN P. JEWETT & CO 
For sale at THIS OF FICK, and also by ( 
TON, 121 Fulton-st. . 


“Get the Best.” 


| ey young persons should have » s 
DICTIONARY at. their elbows 
| you are about it, get the best ; that Dictivoua 


leg 





| NOAH WEBSTER’, 
the great work, unabridged. If you are | 
the amount from off your back, to put it into y 
— Phrenolog. Journal. ; 

“Dr. Webster's great work ix the beat Dictio 
the English Language.”—London Morning Chy 

** This volume must find its way into a!l our public 
private libraries, for it provides the English student w 
a mass of the most valuable information, which be wo 
in vain seek for elsewhere.” 
zette. 
| Containing three times the amount of matter of a 
other English Dictionary compiled in this country, o1 
abridgement of this work. : 
| Published by G. & C. MERKIAM, 
| Mass., and for sale by all Booksellers, 





~ London Taterary a 


Spring 
ID-Dievy 
THE TWENTY-SEOOND YEAR OF 
| . . 

DWIGHT PLACK SEMINARY, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN 
N Iss R. COMSTOCK, Principal—will eomm: 
a on Wednesday, May 7th. The year is diy 
into three Seasions of fourteen weeks each, with a 
cation of five weeks at the end of the fi at, one at 
j end of the second, and four at the end. of the th 
| Session. 
Board, Room furnished, Lights, with jastruct 

the English Studies, including the higher Mat hema 
and in Latin and Greek, for one hundred and cigi 
dollars per year. Instruction in the Ornamer 
Branches, at the usual extra charg: The most ay 
proved ‘Teachers are employed in every department 
References: Jeremiah Day, late Pres. Yak 
| Denison Olmsted, Prof.; W yllys Warner, 7 
| Key. Leonard Bacon, D.D., Hawley Olmstead, Fee 
Rev. Edward Strong, New Haven : 


| New York City; Rev. Joel Hawes, D.D., Hartford 
Cireulars of the above Seminary may be obtained » 


New Text Books for Schools, 
wes Hisrory oF THe Unrrep Sax 


ALIFORNIA.—A new edition of the abri 
copy of Mrs. Emma Willard’s History of the | 
States, contains much additional valuable matte: 
cerning the events of the past ten years, and is 
mended to the particular attention of the f 
Education. 

Wiraxarn’s Historic Guine.—This work is int 
as a Guide to the Temple or map of Time; (a 
Universal History, prepared by the same author) 





Parker’s. Scnoot, Comrennirm or Nave Pu 


Losorny.—This popular work has passed through 2 


| editions in — succession—a good evidence 

value as a Text Book for Schools 
Parker’s Finsr Lessons ix Natvrat Pur 

—This little book is designed for /lementary Sch 

and is highly commended by Teachers who use it 
Rew Bain’s Cuemisrry any Exvecrriciry.—! 

mo,, filled with illustrations. designed for Schools. | 

| press 

| Pagr’s Evements or Gerotoey.—With all th 

cent diseoveries in the Science. [In press } 

Hamilton’s Vegetable and Animal Physiology 

Clark’s Elements of Drawing and Perspectiv: 

Brooks’s Latin Lessons; or, Latin without a Va 

Brooks’s Greek Lessons ; or, Groek without a Mast 

Brooks’s Collectana Evangelica, in Greek 

Brooks’s Ovid's Metamorphoses, with illu 

| Parker's Rhetorical Keader, 12mo. [in press | 

Melatire on the Use of the Globes. [In press } 

| Teachers forming now classes in any of the 

| studies, are reeommended to examine the works) 

| They are believed to possess great merit over other 1 

that have been longer before the publi 

| Published by A. 8S. BARNES & CO 

} April 19.—20-4t" 51 John-street, Ney 


ol it 





ver Pencil Cases, 
Bae ROTHERS, manufacturers of DIAM 
| D POINTED GOLD PENS AND GOLD AND 


L. Magoon. Second thousand, 12mo., | lines of first ¢lass stages connect regularly with Fulton | VER PENCIL CASES, 


| 10L William street, N. Y., and 1 Court street, Bost 

The highest premium ever awarded for Gold Pes 

| given to Pard & Brothers the late Fair of th 

| chusetts Charitable Mecthanicai A*soviation, at ! 

also the highest premium at the Pranklin Institut: 
ladelphia ni 


C, B. Hateh, 97 William Street, 


| Gonicirs attention to his present stock of ¢ 
it 


Board of Visitors : j 


he GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHIM 
ed to the present and approaching ease: 
full assortment of the latest and riches 
and fancy Cravate, Scarfs, and = 


Fran. C. Woodworth, } mestic Merino Under-Vest« and lrawers; “hs 
Stohlmaun, | and Shaker Flannel do.; lain avd 

| do., of English and American manufacture ; Hewy 
Edw. Ruppereberg, LL.D., | ‘ 


nd Hieavy Ribbed 
ton do., made expressly for winter weas 
GLOVE 

French and English l 

| heavy ribbed and fleeey 
lined with leather; black, 
best manufacture 

Merino, Cotton, and Woolen Hogiery; Linen ( 

and Shirts of all styles and qualities ; Suspenders, | 

| ing-Robes, Shoulder-braces, Oiled Silks, &e. 

| Having ordered the most of his goords dircetly { 


Vienne For Ca 
lined Silk, fine Lisle ‘I 
white, and colored Kid, of 


; manufacturers in this country and in Europe, he « 
| ply his customers, both at wholesale and retail. o 


vorable terms as quy other house in the city 
Merchants from the gountry a@re invited to « 

examine his qssortinent hefore making (heir I 
New York, March 1, 1849. 


C. J. Gayler’s Salamander Safes, 
URING the present year two more | 
practical utility of Gayler’s Safes have b 
forded. Upwards of one hundred haye now 
tested in intense fires, including the great 
York city ; not one of Gayler’s Salaman: 
time failed. The mauuiacturer calls t 
merchants, owners, and captains of 
others, to the following and other certitic: 
this opportunity to state that he war 
resist the effects of heat for a longer 
others now offered for sale not macs 
plan. { 
138 Water «t., ne# 


CERTIFICAT 
I 


Wall and Pi 


raco, Jan. 6, 1519 
iC. J. Gayler’s si 
i candle manutia 
building», was destroyed | 


This may certify that on ee 


which, with several other 
on the night of the 4!) ise! fares i 
The building conta ned » large quantity of tc 
rosin, grease, &e., whieh produced & very mtense 
The wind wes blowing # gale at the time, and the 
wasin the leeward side of the huilding, which snb, 

" heat for some time, when it fell with 
burning mass itto the cellar, where it remained unt 
building wa entirely consumed, a 

No water was thrown upon the fire. The Sa 
subjected to a heat so intense that the brass knob, f 
ylate, and escutcheon were entirely melted on r¢ 
opening the Safe the next morning, (which we d 
the key.) we are pleased to state that we found 
tents, consisting of books, papers, and bank bills, 
latter were in the drawer,) uninjured, and perfect!) 

ble. We bave purchased gnother of Mr. Gayler 
and have every confidence in its security agains ''* 
From actual experience, we cheerfully recommend ‘2 


Signod, GILBERT & CU 
CERTIFICATE 
Of Capt. Comstock, ia the steamer Empire Ste 
New Yorn, Feb. 1°, 
Dear Sir—The Improved Single Salamander =a! 


mpire 


to the publie. 


vidence 
Safe was so located 
: oat frac. and 

effects for severa bours, @ 
at would have been in the le- 

by fire 

1 A that ind 

Safe euntained ro valuable silver plate 4p 
" - ing to the boat he entire 
_ and were found not in avy 


i ted in steamboats par ticl 
ager ee prearve their books, p 6, 
bies from fire can, in my opi: 10? 
they desire, in ye of the Sala 
facture. ours truly, 
Manet eee ed JOSEPH J, COMSTOCK, 
To C. J. Gayle, New York. 


Single, 42 cent. 8.75 


r dozen. é 
LEA VITT’S FOURTH READER. 12mo. 312 pa 


n, thay 


ms selected, and 


and 


al kind 


From Jacon Barcux.prr, Esq., Preceptor of Lyn: 


{ allege ; 


easurer ; 


Rev. Milton badge r, 
D.D., Gerard Hallock, Esq., James E. P. Dean, Eso... 


Diamond Pointed Gold Pens and Gold and Sil: 
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